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JOHN LEVY GALLERIES 
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HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 
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LIVING ART 
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Desecration 


The “New Hope school” of American art, 
sometimes called the “Delaware Valley school,” 
whose paintings are beloved throughout 
America, has been nurtured in beauty—the 
beauty that lies along the quiet west bank of 
the Delaware, with its ancient canal. That 


beauty is now in danger, and the artists are | 


bestirring themselves to forefend the curse of 
having the canal filled in and converted into 
a roaring road for “unseeing tourists.” 

Their plaint is given to the world in the an- 
nouncement of the art committee of the Phil- 
lips Mill Association, now holding the annual 
exhibition of the work of the Delaware Valley 
artists at Phillips Mill, two miles north of 
New Hope. The painters who have made the 
Delaware Valley known as a great out-of-doors 
studio and who have emphasized the beauty of 
that region call attention to the fact that the 


exhibition is under “a*dark cloud, the effort | 


of the legislature to convert the canal into a 
roadbed.” 


“The dark cloud. th says the art committee, | 
> 
| 


whose chairman is Daniel Garber, “may be 
dispelled by the veto of the governor of the 
state of Pennsylvania. 
unexpected beauty of the river as it winds, ac- 
companied by its canal. To turn the peace and 
quaint picturesqueness of the canal, used for 
almost a century, its barges drawn by mules 
whose bells announce their coming, into the 
speed and noise of a highway for unseeing 
tourists, means to drive away from the canal 
banks all the painters who reside within twelve 
feet of the water-line. Only those who have 


had an opportunity to visit the homes and | 
studios between canal and river can realize the | 
beauty that has been created—a beauty that | 


cculd never be replaced.” 

Tue Art Dicesr was born, and had its 
first struggling years, on a New Jersey hilltop, 
at Hopewell, not far from New Hope. The 
way between is as beautiful as Devonshire. 
Devoutly does Tue Art Dicest wish that the 
canal of the Delaware be left as it is, obsolete 
-ut too beautiful to be destroyed. 

R. Moore Price, who creates frames for art- 


ists, and who is the brother of M. Elizabeth 





| 
E. 23rd St., Oakland, Cal. | 


He is familiar with the | 
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ROAD MAP 


Upon receipt of your request, we will 
gladly send this Road Map, with loca- 
tions of Art Colonies in New England, 
and dates of scheduled Exhibitions. 


Macbeth Gallery 


15 East 57th St. New York 





ROBERT C. VosE 


(Established 1841) 


PAINTINGS 
by Old and Modern Masters 


CARRIG-ROHANE 


Carved Frames 


559 Boylston Street 






Copley Square BOSTON 


CHICAGO GALLERIES 
ASSOCIATION 


220 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


PAINTINGS and SCULPTURE 
BY 


Artists of the West and Mid-West 
Exclusively 


The Chicago Galleries offers a unique 
and valuable service through its Circu- 
lating Rental Plan-of original paintings 
at $12.00 a year. 





BELMONT GALLERIES 


576 Madison Avenue, New York 
OLD MASTERS 
PORTRAITS OF ALL PERIODS 
PRIMITIVES OF ALL SCHOOLS 


Paintings Bought and Authenticated 





Tue Art Dicest will gladly try to find any 
work of art desired by a reader. 
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F. Kleinberger 


Galleries, Inc. 
Established 1848 


ANCIENT PAINTINGS 
SPECIALTY PRIMITIVES 
of all Schools 


and 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS 
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NEW YORK: 12 East 54th St. 
PARIS: 9 Rue de |’Echelle 


REINHARDT 
GALLERIES 


730 Firru Ave., New York 
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PAINTINGS 
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MASTERS 


DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN 


Egyptian, Greek and 
Persian Antiquities 


BANKERS TRUST BUILDING 
598 Madison Avenue, New York 


2 Place Vendome 
PARIS 


Opp. American Mission 
CAIRO 


Robert Hyman & Son 


OLD PORTRAITS AND 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 


653 Lexington Ave. (near 55th St.) 
Tel: Wickersham 7556 NEW YORK 


DELPHIC STUDIO 
GROUP EXHIBITION 
MEXICAN ARTISTS 

Always on view works of Orozco 

9 East 57th St. New York City 
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International .Art Center 
of Roerich Museum 


ANNUAL STUDENTS’ EXHIBITION 
MASTER INSTITUTE OF ROERICH MUSEUM i 
May 19th to June (0th, 1931 } 


Daily including Sundays and Holidays 
10 A. M. te 5 P. M. 
310 Riverside Drive (Cor. {03rd St.) New York 
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Pascal M. Gatterdam 
ART GALLERY 
Fine Paintings 


145 W. 57th St. New Yor« Crry 
Chase Bank Bidg. 





Price, member of the group of women painters 
known as “The Ten,” and of Fred Newlin Price, 
New York art dealer and head of Ferargil’s, is 
manager of the exhibition. The artists are: 
R. Sloan Bredin, Ethel Davenport, John Folins- 
bee, George Freedley, Daniel Garber, Elizabeth 
Gest Freedley, Anne Goodell, Robert Hogue, 
Clarence R. Johnson, William L. Lathrop, Inez 
McCombs, Kenneth Nunamaker, M. Elizabeth 
Price, Henry Rand, Florence Francis Snell, 
Henry B. Snell, George Sotter, Margaret 
Spencer, Robert Spencer. 


A June Sculpture Show 


One of the scarce June exhibitions in New 
York is the display of sculpture by Bernice 
West in the garden of Contemporary Arts, 12 
East 10th St. There are several garden pieces 
in stone and bronze. Miss West studied under 
Lu Duble, Zorach, Archipenko and Amateis. 
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New York 
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Artists, Museum and City Cooperate in Cleveland’s Big Show 


} 
} 





“The Church,’ by Max Bachofen, 
First Prize for Landscape in Oil. 


During the past twelve years Cl veland has 
shown herself strongly appreciative of the 
efforts of her own artists—a fact which ex- 
plains why the Cleveland May shows have been 
steadily gaining stature in the field of national 
exhibitions. The Cleveland Museum has taken 
seriously its obligations to the city as a focal 
point for artistic development. The city, on 
its side, has patronized liberally the art pro- 
duced (last year 336 items were sold from the 
May exhibition for a total of $20,307). That 
this codperation of city, artist and museum 
is achieving the expected results is shown by 
the 13th annual exhibition by Cleveland Art- 
ists and Craftsmen, being held in the museum 
until June 7. 

Sales for the first three weeks have been far 
below last year, only $8,335, a reflection of 
the nation-wide depression. 

This year the jury, composed of Henry E. 
Schnakenberg, Gertrude Herdle and John 
Sloan, was faced with passing on 3,000 objects. 
There are 286 artists exhibiting as against 146 





Punch Bowl, by Viktor Schreckengost. Awarded 
First Prize in Pottery. 


[aoe 


“July,” by Clarence H. Carter. First Prize in Water 
Awarded to Group of Five. 


in 1920. Mr. Schnakenberg said: 


“To my 


knowledge, no city in this country is so fortu- 


nate as Cleveland in having the really fine 
codperation that exists between its museum and 
its creative workers in the various arts. The 
Cleveland Museum seems to exist, not only 
as a storehouse for its riches, but also as an 
inspirational force in the community. It is 
so refreshing to find a museum that is a center 
of living rather than a mausoleum where art 
lies in state.” 

A list of the more important prizes follows: 
Oil—First landscape, Max Bachofen, “The 
Church;” second, Carl Gaertner, “The Pop- 
corn Man;” first portrait, Sylvia Saul, “The 
Honorable John Marshall, Mayor;” second, 
Clarence Holbrook Carter, “Clara McClean;” 
first figure, Paul B. Travis, “Leopards and 
Pygmies;” second, Michael Sarisky, “Mother 
and Child;” first Industrial Cleveland, Jack J. 
Greitzer, “Inside the White Fence;” second, 
Thomas Clough, “Boats on the Cuyahoga;” 
first still life, Clarence Holbrook’ Carter, 
“Plums;” second, Elizabeth Bart, “Still Life.” 
Mural—First, Ruth Helen Fox, “Gardenias.” 


Color 





‘Inside the White Fence,” by Jack J. Greitzer. First 
Prize for Cleveland Industrial Subject. 





“Mayor John Marshall,” by Sylvia 
Saul. First Prize for Portrait in Oil. 


| Pastel—First, Paul A. Meyer, “Landscape No. 


1”. Water Color—First, 
Carter, group of five. Sculpture—First, Mar- 
shall Fredericks, “Portrait of a Japanese.” 
Etching—First, Kalman Kubinyi. Lithography 
—First, Meyers Art Asher. Woodcut—First, 
Laurence Buell Field. Ceramic sculpture— 
First, Waylande Gregory, “Beaten Dog.” Pot- 
tery—First, Viktor Schreckengost. Batik— 
First, Helen Bolly. Weaving—First, Gunhild 
Tiberg. Jewelry—First, Frederic Wade Hitch- 
ings. Metalwork—First, Joseph U. Suto. 
While praising the general run of the ex- 
hibition, and especially the work of the younger 
artists, Grace V. Kelly of the Cleveland Plain 


Clarence Holbrook 


| Dealer found fault with certain of the prize 


winners. Of Max Bachofen’s “The Church,” 

she wrote: “It looks as if it might have just 

wandered in from some billboard. . . . 
“Henry G. Keller, whose inspiring example 


| and whose gifts as a teacher have done more 


than any other thing to raise Cleveland to its 
present high position in the art world, no 
longer competes for the prizes, but his work 
dominates the exhibition just the same.” 





“A Japanese,” Marshall Fred- 
ericks. First in Sculpture. 
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And the Pacific Is Supposed to Be “Calm” 





“Girl Seated,” by Arnold Blanch. Awarded 
Purchase Prize at San Francisco Annual. 


The 53d annual exhibition of the San Fran- 
cisco Art Association, at the California Palace 
of the Legion of Honor has received both praise 
and condemnation. Charles Henry Grant, offi- 
cial marine painter with the United States 
Navy on its 1925 cruise and a prominent mem- 
ber of San Francisco’s old Bohemian Club, had 
only contempt for the modern works which 


predominated, terming the 


it “a climax to 
hokum a certain group has been attempting 
to put over on San Franciscans.” Mr. Grant was 
quoted in the San Francisco Chronicle: “There 
is not one ounce of originality in all these three 
tons or so of poor Cézanne, Van Gogh and 
Gauguin imitations. The noise made by the 
screaming crudities that cover much of the 
wall space makes it difficult for the good art 
to get a hearing. These side-show spielers with 
their bearded ladies and three-legged calves and 
post-impressionist junk are vociferously at- 
tempting to put over their show as the main 
tent.” 

On the other hand, Lloyd La Page Rollins, 
also writing in the Chronicle, was enthusiastic 
over the progress made by art in California, 
as indicated by the show: “There is but little 
painting on a grand scale included in the nine 
galleries allotted to the show, nothing that is 
theatrical, nothing that is pyrotechnic. There 
is little that is actually exciting, but nothing 
that is boring. And it is just this sane medium 
of solidity and rationalness that is such a happy 
augury for the future. 

“We have not what can be called a definite 
school here in California, but we have a type 
of painting that is a splendid precursor of the 
years ahead. For the dawn glimmerings are 
already apparent of a new day of art apprecia- 
tion here in San Francisco. : 

“There is comparatively little of the deriva- 
tory type of painting that obscures many of the 
Eastern exhibitions. In most cases the Euro- 
pean influence is nonexistent.” 

Arnold Blanch, winner of the first Bremer 





Will Exhibit in London 
Mrs. Vera M. White, American water col- 
orist, will hold an exhibition at the Reid and 
Lefevre Gallery, London, beginning abou. 
July 15. This will be the first exhibition by 
an American artist in these galleries. 











prize, was also awarded the $500 purchase prize 
for “Girl Seated,” according to a later an- 
nouncement of E. Spencer Macky, the director 
of the Association. In arriving at the decision 
the jury, composed of Marian Simpson, Ralph 
Stackpole, Diego Rivera, Charles Stafford Dun- 
can and Edward Bruce, was assisted by Lloyd 
L. Rollins, director of the Palace and also of the 
De Young Memorial Museum. Mr. Blanch, a 
resident of Woodstock, New York, has just 
finished a year as visiting instructor at the 
California School of Fine Arts. 

The San Francisco News printed a series of 
interviews by men of opposing opinions “in 
the hope of arousing public interest and per- 
haps contributing something to public enlight- 
enment.” The result was still more fuel for 
the conflagration. To Charles W. Duncan the 
show was just “one great big banana. Both in 
painting and sculpture there are bananas, 
green, ripe, rotten—bananas for hands, arms, 
legs, feet, trees, rocks and even draperies-— 
conscious or unconscious, it is a full crop. This 
is the year of the banana motif in art.” 

Although he did not mention Diego Rivera 
by name, Mr. Duncan did suggest that per- 
haps the “banana mania” is “due to the pres- 
ent Mexican influence,” and added that “one 
is much inclined to suspect that some of our 
artists on this jury of awards did not dare to 
have honest opinions of their own in the pres- 
ence of the Mexican giant.” 

Before leaving for Mexico City the “Mex- 
ican giant” answered his critics. Vigorously 
Rivera defended the awarding of the first 
prize in painting to Moffett’s “Prison Riot”: 
“Whoever understands American painting and 
engraving—that is, that done in Mexico and 
the United States by the artists of the peo- 
ple—will find therein the true derivation of this 
painting.” He styled the abuse-battered head 
of a young girl by Arnold Blanch as “a paint- 
ing fundamentally American by its fullness 
of form, its sensitive values and the modera- 
tion of its color.” “The water color by Nash,” 
he added, “is.a proof that the American per- 
sonality in art does exist.” 

From Maynard Dixon came this contribu- 
tion: “Looking over 50 some odd per cent of 
the exhibition one would think that a yen for 
‘the experimental in art’ had robbed our art- 
ists of their sense of fitness and of humor. 
In the ludicrous array can be seen the growth 
of a cult that makes a virtue of incompetence 
and takes ‘self-expression’ as an alibi for im- 
becility. 

“It needs no longer a jury of artists to 
pass upon the ‘works of art,’ but a jury of 
psychoanalysts to pass upon the ‘workings’ 
of artists.” 

A cop may not be much of an art critic, 
but Mike Sweeney is no ordinary cop. For 
years he has been stationed at the Palace— 
years in which he has seen many an exhibi- 
tion come and go—and he knows what he 
likes in art. “It’s nuts, the whole kit and 
kaboodle of it,” he said to a reporter of the 
News. “Does it look like something or doesn’t 
it?—that’s the way I judges "em. Well, do these 
modernistic pictures look like anything? Not 
to me, they don’t. Unless it’s an omelette. 
Every one of ’em looks like an omelette. Hon- 
estly, this job has just spoiled my taste for 
eggs. 


Pascin Show in Texas 

The Museum of Fine Art of Houston, Texas, 
through the courtesy of the Downtown Gal- 
lery of New York, is showing a memorial ex- 
hibition of the work of Jules Pascin until June 
7. It includes oils, water colors, drawing. 














“Curiously Modern” 


“Portrait of a Man,” by Ghirlandajo 
(1449-94). 


As a gift of the Founders Society, the Detroit 
Institute of Arts has acquired “Portrait of a 
Man” by Domenico Ghirlandajo, formerly in 
the collection of Lord Grimthorpe. The por- 
trait is a half-length figure in silhouette against 
a purplish background and is painted in fresco, 
the style being similar to that of the artist’s 
frescoes in S. Trinita in Florence and in the 
Sistine Chapel. Authorities agree that the work 


belongs to Ghirlandajo’s early (and best) pe- 
riod, between 1475 and 1485, when he was 
creating a distinctive style of portraiture. 

Although Ghirlandajo painted religious fres- 
coes, his style is essentially that of a narrative 
and genre painter, and his frescoes contain 
numerous portraits. His style of portraiture 
was unique. While Botticelli’s subjects were 
given finely poetic treatment, and Andrea del 
Castagno’s portraits had a truly heroic quality, 
Ghirlandajo’s people were the solid, comfor- 
table middle class of Florence. Vasari speaks 
of him as one of the greatest of Renaissance 
portrait painters and gives as his characteristics 
animation, naturalness and likeness. Ghirlan- 
dajo is unusual among XVth century portrait 
painters in that he did not smooth over his 
brush strokes but, though painting in fine detail, 
left the individual brush strokes much in evi- 
dence. His color is quiet. 

The identity of the sitter in Detroit’s acquisi- 
tion has not been determined, but the head, 
according to the Institute’s press matter, prob- 
ably formed a portrait of a donor in some re- 
ligious picture, now destroyed. “But whatever 
its origin may have been, its appearance today 
with its vigorous painting and fine design is curi- 
ously modern in feeling,” says the Institute’s 
announcement to the press. 





Land and Sea Transportation 


Hundreds of exact scale models of ships, 
trains, wagons, automobiles and other convey- 
ances, together with numerous historic originals 
and replicas, comprise New York’s first per- 
manent exhibition of land and sea transporta- 
tion from their beginnings to the present day 
at the new Museum of Science and Industry. 
The exhibition was gathered and arranged un- 
der the direction of Charles R. Richards, edu- 
cator and authority on industrial museums. 
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“Angel of the Annunciation.” Sold by Volpi 
as a Simone Martini. 


A reader of Toe Art Dicest wanted to know 
if it did not think it was recounting old news 
in the matter of the Dossena fakes. No, it is 
not. These fakes, dozens of them, are still on 
the art market in Europe. None of them, ap- 
parently, are now on the American market. 
The European press and art periodicals had 
little to say about these fakes, and now and 
then it is possible to dispose of one of them 


to Miss Helen Frick 
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to the unsuspecting. Americans go to Europe, 
and should beware. Tue Art Dicest has photo- 
graphs of several Dossena fakes which are still 
being offered. 

Herewith is reproduced “The Angel of the 
Annunciation,” sold to Miss Helen Frick by the 
Italian dealer Volpi, as the work of Simone 
Martini. It is by Dossena. At the right of it 
is reproduced a tabernacle which a Venetian 
dealer is offering as a genuine Renaissance work 





Fake Sculptures by Dossena and Others Are Still on Market 


| 


Tabernacle (Ciborium) in Marble. Style of Simone Martini. Still on 
the European market. 








“in the style of Simone Martini.” It also is by 
Dossena. Among the photographs of fake 
antique and Renaissance sculpture in the pos- 
session of Tue Art Dicesrt that are still on the 
market are several by Dossena. The photo- 
graphs are, in most instances, from Dossena 
himself. There are other photographs of works 
done by another hand, all bearing identical 
characteristics. Perhaps this man will be un- 
covered some day. 





Proposal Is Made That American Universities Authenticate Art 


The two sculptures reproduced herewith point 
to three lessons for the American art world. 
The first is that collectors should not bequeath, 
nor our museums accept, collections which are 
forever to be kept “intact.” The second is that 
Americans should refrain from buying art of 
irresponsible foreign dealers who are not able 
validly to guarantee the works they sell. The 
third is that art lovers should see to it that, as 
soon as possible, there be established in Amer- 
ican universities authoritative departments for 
the authentication and expertization of works 
of art, so that buyers of objects, as well as 
owners who want to sell, no longer will have to 
depend upon “famous experts” whose suste- 
nance more or less depends upon the art trade. 

Both these sculptures belong to the Quincy 
Shaw collection, which was bequeathed to the 
Boston Museum with the proviso that it must 
always be shown as a unit and intact. One is 
supposed to be a bust of Lorenzo da Medici 
by Verrocchio. The other is displayed as a 
Renaissance “Bust of a Youth” in the style 
of Mino da Fiesole. Experts agree that both 
are modern, and the majority attribute them 
to Bastianini and date them between 1850 and 
1860. 

These busts are on display in the Boston 
Museum not far from a bronze plate on the 
wall giving the provisions of the Quincy Shaw 
bequest. Students are sometimes seen sketch- 
ing them. 

One of the reasons why Tue Art Dicest 
reproduces these busts at this time is the fact 
that some authorities believe the marble bust 
sold to Edsel Ford as a Mino da Fiesole by a 
foreign dealer and presented by him to the 
Detroit Art Institute, which turned out to be 
modern, is also the work of Bastianini, who 
was the Dossena of seventy years ago. 

Dr. W. R. Valentiner in a signed statement 





at Detroit admitted he was mistaken about 
the authenticity of the Ford bust, and asserted 
that the price was $25,000 instead of $125,000. 
In extenuation he said: “It was endorsed by 
Dr. Bode, the greatest connoisseur on Italian 
sculpture, and by de Nicola, the former director 
of the Museo Nazionale in Florence.” 

Dr. Bode’s reputation depended largely on 
the ponderous volumes he wrote. A few years 
ago when a bust of Flora by Leonardo da Vinci 
was offered to the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in 
Berlin he authenticated it. Afterwards repro- 
ductions of it were printed in England and 
were seen by an obscure English sculptor, who 





said: “I made that!’ He was told he was a 
prevaricator. “Very well,” he said, “if you 
will chisel into the base you will find that I 
used scraps of English newspapers for filler.” 
They did, and brought out pages from the Lon- 
don Times. 

Those who have suggested that American 
universities establish scientific departments for 
authenticating art, would divide the task. 
Harvard, for instance, might undertake Renais- 
sance paintings; Yale, primitives; Princeton, 
sculpture; and still other universities could take 
over antique furniture, ceramics, metal work, 
ivories, textiles, engravings, etc. 





Bust of Lorenzo da Medici. Exhibited as an 
A. Verrocchio. Possibly by Bastianini (about 
1850). 


Bust of Youth. Style of Mino da Fiesole. 
A forgery, possibly by Bastianini (about 
1850). 
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Illegal, Cries Heir as Auction Hammer Falls 


“Balthazarine van Linik,” by Van Dyck. 


The world economic depression was reflected 
in the auction of the famous Stroganoff collec- 
tion, conducted by the Berlin house of Rudolph 
Lepke at the order of the Soviet Government. 
Prices were far below the expected level. Sev- 
eral items were withdrawn because of low bid- 
ding, and the rather modest total of $613,326 
was realized. According to the New York 
Herald Tribune, American buyers were not con- 
spicuous. 

The sale, considered an art event of inter- 
national importance, was not without its high 








Sheets Fulfills 


Millard Sheets, 23-year-old California artist, 
who had the distinction last Fall of being the 
only Pacific Coast painter to be included in the 
29th Carnegie International and whose work 
was hailed by many critics as holding so much 
promise for the future, has lived up to all his 
promises, judging from what the critics said 
about his one-man show, just closed at the 
Dalzell Hatfield Galleries in Los Angeles. Those 
who expressed fear that a strong beginning 
might forecast a weak ending were happily 
wrong. After speaking of the honors, praise 








PAINTINGS AUTHENTICATED 
AND APPRAISED BY 


Dr. Maurice H. Goldblatt 
ART EXPERT 


Whose attributions have been officially accepted 
by the directors of the greatest galleries of 
Eurepe, including the Leuvre, Paris; Dorie-Pam- 
fille Gallery, Rome; Royal Gallery, Bologna; im- 
perial Gallery, Vienna, and other important gai- 
leries. 


Correspondence Invited 


CONGRESS HOTEL CHICAGO 


Chev: Prof.P.FARINA 


EXPERT RESTORER OF 
“OLD MASTERS” 


AND AUTHORITY ON THEIR AUTHORSHIP 
1350 South S5ist St., PHILADELPHIA 
200 West 57th St. NEW YORK 


lights. The purchase of two famous Van Dycks, 
“Nicholas Rockox” and “Balthazarine van 
Linik with Child,” for $157,000 by Goudstikker, 
Amsterdam dealer, furnished the sensation. 
Rembrandt’s “Christ and the Samaritan at the 
Well” brought the second highest price, $49,980, 
from Arthur Goldschmidt of the house of J. & 
S. Goldschmidt in Berlin. The big surprise of 
the first day was the forced withdrawal of the 
widely known “Bacchanal” by Poussin and two 
decorative paintings by Boucher when the bids 
failed to reach the minimum price set by the 
Soviet Government. 

Other prices were: $11,000 for Cranach’s 
“Adam and Eve” (Goudstikker); $14,000 for 
Jacob Van Ruysdael’s “View Over Haarlem”; 
$38,000 for six paintings by Hubert Robert; 
$11,900 for Romney’s “Countess Woronzoff”; 
$6,000 for Rubens’s “Rosenkranz” (Blumen- 
reich of Berlin); $6,664 for Greuze’s “Portrait 
of Count Stroganoff as a Child.” The second 
session, devoted to furniture, bronzes and plas- 
tics, was even more disappointing. The high- 
est price was $15,232 for Falconet’s marble fig- 
ure of Cupid sitting on clouds. Two Houdon 
busts, of Voltaire and Diderot, were sold to 
J. Seligmann for $6,188 and $10,710 respec- 
tively. 

A dramatic incident was enacted before the 
auction when the Princess Schergatoff-Strogan- 
off of Paris wrote to Lepke’s protesting against 
the sale and threatening in her own name and 
“in the name of her legal heirs, to make the 
buyers responsible for any harm done to the 
pictures they thus illegally acquire.” The Prin- 
cess said: “The collection remains entirely my 
property. The Soviet Republic has taken pos- 
session of this collection in a way that sets 
at defiance every principle of international law.” 


and opportunities (Sheéts has been invited to 
exhibit, jury free, in the 1931 International) 


which have attended his meteoric rise, Arthur 
Millier of the Los Angeles Times stated that 
he has answered it all with only one response— 
gruelling hard work. 

“His present exhibition,” he wrote, “shows 
him at once so mature and so full of youthful 
enthusiasm that the impact of the pictures is 
electrifying. Here are things one dreams of see- 
ing painted by California painters, done for 
the first time and often with astonishing mas- 
tery. Sheets has that unique faculty—found 
only in exceptional artists—of finding his own 
motifs in the commonplaces of everyone’s ex- 
periences. The work of art he produces is not 
commonplace, nor does it pander to common 
oS 

“In this one year of work—an exciting year 
for him because it included his marriage— 
Sheets has filled out his past promise. In this 
short period his mind and brush have learned 
to make the subtle transitions that give un- 
broken continuity to his surfaces. His concep- 
tion and knowledge of form have grown beyond 
any reasonable expectancy. 

“Courage is, after all, the secret of Sheets’s 
development. Life gave him his temperament, 
but he has not allowed it to rust, always push- 
ing himself toward obstacles that he may sur- 
mount them with athletic joy. ... 

“There are two types of painters who make 
early successes. The clever potboiler who finds 
cut what the public likes and depicts it to 
their taste; and the creative artist whose in- 
stinct guides him to motifs, which, unobserved 
before he brings them to light, are common to 
universal experience. Millard Sheets, at the 
early age of 23, must be reckoned of the latter 
type.” 


Beaux’s “de Forest” 


“Robert W. de Forest,’ by Cecilia Beaux. 


When Robert W. de Forest died, this por- 
trait of the president of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art was hanging in the exhibition 
of portraits by Cecilia Beaux at the Syracuse 
Museum of Fine Arts. Anna W. Olmsted, 
writing in the Post-Standard, said the exhibition 
revealed the fulfillment of Miss Beaux’s credo: 
“Imagination and insight are the substance of 
good painting.” 

“The artist,” said the critic, “is fond of 
placing her subject low in the canvas, with 
much space above the head, and this arrange- 
ment is to be found in the interesting portrait 
of Robert W. de Forest, which was at the Syra- 
cuse Museum at the time of his death. The 
large quiet space at the top is never empty, 
with the rose drapery at one side relieving 
any possibility of color monotony occasioned 
by mere man in a brown business suit. . . . The 
south gallery has taken upon itself an air; 
and we stand and gaze before a company of 
the young, the middle-aged and the most truly 
paintable, the old. Her subjects are alive— 
never portrayed—and in the art with which 
they have been rendered there is never a vestige 
of what has been dubbed technical swagger.” 


RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES 


600 Madison Ave. 


(at 57th Street) 
New York City 
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EARLY CHINESE ART 
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Specialist in Early Chinese Art 


BRUMMER GALLERY, Inc. 
Works of Art 


55 East Fifty-seventh St. 
New York 


203 Bis Bd. St. Germain, Paris 








The Near East 


The collection of ceramic art of the Near 
East, being held at the Metropolitan Museum 
until June 28, is considered one of the most 
important of its kind ever organized in this 
country. Two examples of Babylonian wall 
decoration in enamel brick, obtained from the 
Berlin State Museum, form an interesting part 
of the display. A similar one, acquired by the 
Detroit Art Institute, was reproduced in the 
15th April number of Tue Art Dicesr. Dr. 
Maurice S. Dimand, associate curator of dec- 
orative arts, said of the Metropolitan’s ex- 
amples: 

“These two panels and others of the same 
kind now in Berlin were put together by Ger- 
man experts from thousands of fragments found 
by German excavators in Babylon in 1899. The 
reliefs convey to us a picture of the decorative 
splendor of Babylonian architecture and the 
technical skill of Babylonian artists in the time 
of Nebuchadnezzar II. (604-561 B. C.). To 
this king of the Neo-Babylonian Dynasty 
Babylon owed some of its finest temples and 
palaces. In the midst of the ruins of Babylon 
stands the mound, el-Kasr, containing several 
temples, the remains of the main citadel with 
the great palace of Nebuchadnezzar, and the 
Ishtar Gate, the main gate of Babylon. The 
walls of the gate, about forty feet high, were 
built of brick and richly decorated with nu- 
merous rows of animals, such as bulls and 
dragons, in relief covered with polychrome 
enamel. On the same mound, Koldewey found 
por- ruins of the Procession Street of the god Mar- 
slitan duk, which passed through the Ishtar Gate 
ition and finally led to Esagila, the temple of Mar- 
acuse | duk.” 
sted, “The exhibition accomplishes a number of 
ition special purposes,” wrote Edward Alden Jewell 
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Braun Collection Acquires a Fine Sargent 


A portrait in oil, done about 1892, consid- 
ered one of the finest ever painted by John 
Singer Sargent, has been. purchased by John 
F. Braun of Philadelphia, from the Grand 
Central Art Galleries. The painting, whose 
subject is Mrs. Thomas Holmes-Spicer of Lon- 
don, formerly Miss Helen Dunham of New 
York, until recently had a place with the 
Wertheimer portraits by the same artist in 
the Tate Galleries in London. 

The sitter is attired in white satin and seated 
in a green chair against a deep red background. 
The work is said to have “the flair and dash 
of Sargent at the peak of his career.” 

Mrs. Holmes-Spicer was a friend of the Sar- 
gent family, particularly of the artist’s sisters. 
Her portrait, offered for sale for the first time, 
was bought by Mr. Braun two days after it 
was placed on the market. It was acquired from 
the subject, herself, in London. 

The portrait will go into Mr. Braun’s famous 
collection of American art, which he has been 
gathering for more than twenty years. 

Not only is he a connoisseur, but he is ac- 
tive in all the major art affairs of Philadel- 
phia, especially in the Art Alliance. 


in the New York Times. “In piece after piece | 


we may trace Near Eastern pattern back to that 
great mother source, Chinese design, which has 
exerted its influence through so many ages. 
Often in the Persian ware, Chinese and native 
motifs are to be found side by side. In their 
best efforts the potters of Persia, Mesopotamia, 


Asia Minor and the other countries show them- | 








“Mrs. Thomas Holmes-Spicer,’ by Sargent. 





selves masters in the realm of assimilation, how- 
ever, just as they were masters when it came 
to fabricating surfaces of the most intricate and 
subtle bloom. Finally, the visitor may trace in 
his own mind no end of fascinating derivations 
that come to light, centuries later, in the work 
of our own modern artists, whether in ceramic 
or upon canvas.” 
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METROPOLITAN GALLERIES 


Heckscher Building New York City 


Elizabeth Louise Vigee-Lebrun was born in Paris on April 16, 1755, 
the daughter of a French painter, from whom she received her first 
instruction. When only 20 years old she had made her name by her 
portraits of Count Orloff and the Duchess of Orleans. In 1776 she 
married the painter and art critic J. B. P. Lebrun, and in 1783 her 
picture “Peace Bringing Back Abundance” (now in the Louvre) 
gained her the membership of the Academy. Among her many sitters 
was Marie Antoinette, of whom she painted over 20 portraits between 
1779 and 1789. When the Revolution broke out she escaped to Italy, 
where she worked at Rome and Naples. In 1782 she went to England 
where she painted Lord Byron and the Prince of Wales. She died in 
Paris in 1842 at the age of 87, having been widowed for 29 years. 


Dealers and Collectors are invited to visit our new galleries or com- 
municate with us regarding purchase or sale of paintings or collections 


The reproduction to the left is that of ‘‘Countess Kinsky,’’ which is repre- 
sentative of Mme. Vigee-Lebrun at the height of her career. 
beautiful condition and is now on view at the above address. 
ing is recorded in Memoirs of Madame Vigee-Lebrun by W. H. Helm. 


PORTRAITS AND LANDSCAPES 
of the 
ENGLISH XVIII CENTURY 
DUTCH XVII CENTURY 
SPANISH XVII and XVIII CENTURIES 
VENETIAN XVI CENTURY 
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Will Erect Functionalist School Building 


Architect’s Design for the Hessian Hills School. 


New York state is to have the first school | Lescaze for the Hessian Hills School, Croton- 


building designed according to the new “func- | 
The plans of Howe & 


tionalist” architecture. 


on-Hudson, have been accepted. 
George Howe, a member of the -firm, in a 





Over-night comfort... 


and a sumptuous 


breakfast for as 
little as three dollars 


Hurried and harried transients, 
the milk 
train irks, even dyed -in-the- 
wool New Yorkers who choose 


at times to awake near their 


suburbanites whom 


offices—to these the Barbizon- 
Plaza offers room and bath, a 
delicious breakfast—for as little 
as three dollars. 


In Manhattan's Golden 
Horseshoe of hotels, the 
Barbizon-Plaza is convenient to 
the smartest shops, theatres and 
clubs. Overlooking the trees 
and lagoons of Central Park it 
aflords peace and quiet when 


rest is desired. 


And if you're seeking gaiety, 
you'll find that, too, at the 
Barbizon-Plaza. Francis Felton’s 
dance orchestra at dinner and 


supper hours (and, by the way, 
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there’s no cover charge for 
guests). Card rooms always at 
your disposal. A sun-tan roof 
where you may bask in comfort. 
If literary, you ll enjoy brows- 
ing through the library. W hat- 
ever your whim may be, the 
Barbizon-Plaza offers complete 


satisfaction. 


BARBIZON-PLAZA 


HOTEL 


101 west 58th street 


central park south 


new york 


ROOM, BATH and CONTINENTAL BREAKFAST 
FROM $17 WEEKLY; FROM $3 DAILY 





statement to Tue Art Dicest, discusses the 
new solution of practical problems and the 
economy possible in construction. “The method 
of providing for maximum space, light, com- 
fort, convenience, integration of various units, 
while omitting mere ornament, is usually called 
‘functionalism,’” says Mr. Howe. “Function- 
alism, however, forms only the basis of modern 
design. The mere solution of the material is 
not sufficient. In a school building it is neces- 
sary to provide a stimulating background for 
the young mind.” 

The building has a striking arrangement of 
rooms and terraces. There are three floor 
levels. A ground plan, bent at an obtuse angie, 
fits a curving and sloping hillside. The con- 
struction is to be principally of steel and con- 
crete. Contrasting with the whitewashed outer 
walls will be the banded windows and black 
lines of the terrace railings and posts. The 
inner walls of the porch and the protected walk 
will be green. 

Concerning the aesthetic problem, Mr. Howe 
says: “The building has good proportions, and 
that is the essential element of architectural 
beauty. The absence of applied ornament and 
decorative details may startle one who is ac- 
customed to seeing them, but we feel that the 
outward aspect of this building is a sincere and 
intelligible image of well-balanced construc- 
tion of rooms, terraces, windows and doors, 
well shaped and well related to each other, and 
that we have thus achieved beauty.” 





Prizes in the Oranges 


The recent Sixth Annual Exhibition of the 
Art Center of the Oranges was attended by 
nearly 5,000 visitors. The displays have shown 
constant progress throughout the years, dem- 


-onstrating to the community the cultural value 


of an art organization. The prize winners: 

Sculpture, first prize, Harry Lewis Raul; sec- 
ond, Elizabeth Kip Nichols; honorable men- 
tion, Helen M. Habberstad. Oil paintings, first 
prize, Grace E. Wesson; second, Henry Rankin 
Poore; honorable mention, Josephine Gesner 
Raul. Water colors, first prize, James Timpson; 
second, Mary Cowles Clark; honorable men- 
tion, Ada Budell. Mezzotint, Rowland C. Ellis. 
Dry point, Harry V. Osborne. Etching, Everitt 
Kilburn Taylor. Aquatint, Tracey M. Little. 
Wood block, first, Rowland C. Ellis; second, 
Gladys V. Mitchell. Pencil drawings, first prize, 
Everitt Kilburn Taylor; second, Victor Rey- 
nal. Pastel, Van Dearing Perrine. Charcoal 
drawing, William J. Baer. Cartoon, Lute Pease. 
Commercial prize, Harriet Wilson. 


Murphy Wins Southern Vote 

The Savannah Morning News prize of $50 
for the best liked picture in the exhibition 
of the Southern States. Art League has been 
awarded by popular vote to Christopher 
Murphy, Jr., for his “Portrait in Pastel.” 
Second and third places went to Mrs. M. M. 
Hopkins and Miss Lila Cabaniss, respectively. 


Katchamakoff in San Francisco 


Atanas Katchamakoff,' Bulgarian-American 
artist who is having a one-man showing of 
sculpture at the Stendahl Art Galleries in Los 
Angeles until June 7, will exhibit his work 
at the California Palace of the Legion of Honor, 
San Francisco, from June 15 to July 15. 


Taylor Takes Worcester Post 


Francis H. Taylor, for four years curator of 
medieval arts and editor of publications of 
the Pennsylvania Museum of Art, and latterly 
curator of the Rodin Museum in Philadelphia, 
has accepted the directorship of the Worcester 
(Mass.) Art Museum. 
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Buffalo’s Annual 


The Twenty-fifth Annual American Exhibi- 
tion of paintings is being held at the Albright 
Art Gallery, Buffalo, N. Y., until June 22. The 
problem which this exhibition has solved is 
that of taking a cross-section of all kinds 
of American paintings and exhibiting them 
side by side so that each picture has a fair 
chance. It contains pictures which have won 
recognition in the various annual exhibitions 
of American art. 

John S. Sargent’s conservatism is contrasted 
with Thomas H. Benton’s striking ironic con- 
ception of the “noble experiment,” called “The 
Smugglers.” Ivan Le Lorainne Albright, who 
has been called the “Carpaccio of America” by 
Daniel Catton Rich of the Chicago Art In- 
stitute, is represented with two early portraits 
of middle western characters, “The Wheel- 
wright” and “Fleeting Time Thou Has Left 
Me Old.” 

The following artists are included: Edward 
Bruce, Charles Burchfield, John Steuart Curry, 
Paul Trebilcock, Umberto Romano, Alexander 
Brook, George Luks, Guy Pene du Bois, Jules 
Pascin, Henry Mattson, Leopold Seyffert, Ed- 
mond C. Tarbell, Henry E. Schnakenberg, 
Grant Wood, Edwin Dickinson, Joseph Pollet, 
William J. Glackens, Emil Holzhauer, Jonas 
Lie, Ernest Blumenschein, Jean - McLane, 
Frederic J. Waugh, John Sloan,.Karl Ander- 
son, Gifford Beal, J. Theodore Johnson, June 
M. Knabel, Mary Townsend Mason, Herman 
Rednick, Edna Reindel, Vladimir Rousseff, 
Gordon Samstag, Simka Simkhovitch, An- 
thony Thieme, A. Walkowitz, Harold Weston, 
Carl Wuermer and Marguerite Zorach. 

In discussing the art of yesterday and today, 
Dr. Hekking, director of the Albright Gallery, 
said: “At the outset the public has been ap- 
prised of the fact that there is no single school 
which is the final solution of all time; that if 
we would, and I believe we could if we at- 
tempted it, paint like Michelangelo or Rem- 
brandt, we could make such a startling success 
of it that it would demoralize the Old Master 
market, for seldom have we had more good 
draftsmen and able technicians. It is, how- 
ever, one thing to take a type, as did the 
Chinese, and copy for generations, developing 
only a perfection of technique, and quite an- 
other thing to start out on an uncharted sea 
of experience and, obeying that undefirable 
will-o’-the wisp which is every sincere artist’s 
only guide, namely the aim and urge to de- 
velop something that shall express his feeling 
in terms of the accepted and understood laws, 
not rules, of rhythm, balance, and form, and all 
this within the circumference of his and his 
countrymen’s contemporary experience.” 


“Mass Production” 


More than 4,000 paintings are being shown 
at the Spring Salon in Paris this year, besides 
statuary, engravings and exhibits of craftsman- 
ship. However, all this makes the display a 
subject of “quantity not quality,” according to 
G. H. Archambault, Paris critic of the New 
York Sun. 

“Once again.” he wrote, “it is to be noted 
that quality does not go with quantity, so 
much so that several ill-lighted rooms seem 
purposely to have been filled with canvases 
that no one is likely to care to see. The whole 
show could be dismissed with the statement 
that Paul Chabas, in his inevitable version of 
‘September Morn,’ has included seals this year, 
and that Kees Van Dongen has one of his most 
daring portraits. 

“Again this year the Salon is the joint show 


America’s Art in an American Setting 





Addison Art Gallery of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


Undoubtedly this Summer the newly opened 
Addison Gallery of American Art, at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass., will become a mec- 
ca for art lovers from all over the United States 
and especially from New England. Readers of 


the last number of Tue Arr Dicest are familiar | 


with the splendid collection of works by Amer- 
ican painters which it already possesses. Here- 
with is presented a photograph of the beautiful 
structure, designed by Charles A. Platt of New 
York, to house it. 

The building is of brick in the modified 
Georgian style, to conform with the other 
architecture of the academy. Set amid the 
traditional elms of New England, it faces the 
campus, near one corner, in close proximity to 
the old chapel. This structure will be demol- 
ished (a new one is nearly completed) and the 
vacant spot will be landscape gardened. The 
appointments of the building include every 
modern museum idea. Stately and quiet beauty 
is expressed in the halls“and galleries. 

Several New York art critics made the pil- 
grimage to Andover, which is 22 miles west of 
Boston, to see America’s newest museum. Mar- 
garet Breuning of the Post wrote of the gal- 
lery’s contents: “It is a distinguished collection 


of the Société Nationale and the Artistes Fran- 
cais. Neither of these societies has yet brought 
to light the much-heralded ‘new school of 
French painting.’ 

“The Artistes Francais especially are tradi- 


tional, forming a sort of annex to the Beaux 
Arts School. The result is uniform work that 


is uniformly sound but at the same time uni- 
formly unoriginal, with utter disregard for the 
There are 


influence of the modern schools. 
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—probably one of the most important of Amer- 
ican art ever brought in one grouping. If never 
before, the definiteness of that quality which 
we call ‘American’ in art makes itself felt. A 
directness, a simplicity almost rugged at times, 
and a strange mingling of romanticism with 
realism are all perceptible in the blend of na- 
tive qualities which strike down into racial 
depths for sustenance. There is, however, no 
type, no school, but disparate viewpoints and 
interest as well as widely separated technical 
approach. It is a good heritage, and one feels 
strangely stirred by it in these surroundings, 
where the character of early American archi- 
tecture has been preserved as its setting.” 

Besides the notable collection of paintings 
and art objects already described by Tue 
Art Dicest, the Addison Gallery also will hold 
special exhibitions continuously. Two are now 
going on—one of a group of early American 
silver, pewter and glass loaned by Mrs. Francis 
P. Garvan of New York, the other of contem- 
porary paintings, provided by artists and by 
art dealers. The latter includes the work of 
several well known conservative painters and 
a few pictures by such moderns as Georgia 
O’Keeffe, H. E. Schnakenberg, Walt Kuhn and 
Maurice Sterne. 





at least a dozen nudes and a dozen portraits 
by men who have ‘arrived’ on whicn the signa- 
tures of the artists might be transposed with- 
out any one being the wiser. In the landscapes 
there is more individuality, but always in the 
classic vein. The Artistes Francais have stand- 
ardized painting, and the result is mass pro- 
duction.” 
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Whistler Is Now in His Niche of Fame 


“Whistler,” by Frederick Macmonnies. 


The busts of four more famous Americans, 
selected for the Hall of Fame, New York 
University, in the last quinquennial election in 
1930, have now been installed in the Colon- 
nade. The statues are: “James Monroe” by 
Hermon A. MacNeil, presented by the students 
of James Monroe High School, New York; 
“Mathew Fontaine Maury” by F. William 
Sievers, given by the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy; “Walt Whitman” by Chester 
Beach, a gift of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle; 





“Walt Whitman,” by Chester Beach. 


“James A. MacNeil Whistler” by Frederick 
MacMonnies, a gift of Clarence H. Mackay, 
George du Pont Pratt and others. 

Under each bust is a bronze tablet con- 
taining biographical data and a quotation 
from the writings of the persons so honored. 
That under Whistler reads: “Nature contains 
the elements, in color and form, of all pictures, 
as the keyboard contains the notes of all music. 
But the artist is born to pick and choose, and 
group with science those eiements, that the 
result may be beautiful.” 





Kurtzworth for Los Angeles 

The Los Angeles Museum has announced 
that the long vacant post of art curator of 
the museum has been filled by Harry Muir 
Kurtzworth of Chicago, art director, painter 
and teacher. Mr. Kurtzworth has many plans 
in mind for building the art department of the 
museum into a more practically functioning 
institution. 

He is particularly interested in helping the 


American citizen appreciate the arts as con- 
sumer and is fostering the wider use of the 
creative artist’s talents. He says: “Los Angeles 
now has a great museum for and by the people 
of 45 cities in the county. Its overhead and 
building program is perpetually assured.” Mr. 
Kurtzworth thinks that what the museum needs 
now is gifts and funds from which a collection 
of masterpieces of all the arts may be assembled 
to balance the modern collections given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Preston Harrison. 
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Arts Convention 


The American Federation of Arts held its 
annual three-day convention at the Brookiyn 
Museum of Art. The program was an ambi- 


tious one. In his welcoming address, Dr. Wil- 
liam Henry Fox, the director, pointed out the 
federation was endeavoring to do nationally 
what the museums are doing locally—to edu- 
cate public taste and to make America more 
art conscious. At the opening session a tribute 
was paid by Dr. John H. Finley to the late 
Robert W. de Forest, who at the time of his 
death was chairman of the board of directors 
of the federation. 

Perhaps the “high light” of the convention 
was a resolution recommending to President 
Hoover that official government portraits for 
display in government buildings be painted by 
American artists of recognized standing. The 
fact that these “official” portraits have in the 
past been often executed by foreign artists, 
many of them third rate painters whose only 
qualification seemed to be a European label, 
has brought much bitter opposition from 
American artists. The American Artists’ Profes- 
sional League carried on a fight this winter 
to insure the native artist a “square deal.” 
Now that these two great organizations have 
become allies in the fight high hopes of suc- 
cess are held. 

Leila A. Mechlin reviewed the growth of the 
federation’s work since it sent out its first 
traveling art exhibition in 1909-10: “During 
the season of 1930-31, we sent out 56 collec- 
tions, for which 333 engagements were made 
in 39 States, the District of Columbia and 
Canada, not including the special exhibitions 
of Mexican arts and industrial art, for which 
bookings were arranged separately. They were 
shown in 56 colleges, 29 art museums, 23 art 
associations, clubs, schools, State fairs, libraries, 
etc. Included in these collections were 3,295 
items, and the insurance coverage was over 
$700,000. Over 500 American artists were rep- 
resented.” 

Frederic Allen Whiting, the president, out- 
lined the program of financing required to en- 
able the federation to develop adequately its 
present functions and to undertake new proj- 
ects. Mr. Whiting urged the “establishment of 
an art foundation with from $2,000,000 to 
$10,000,000 capital, to do in the fields of art 
what is being done in the fields of education, 
medicine and social work by numerous other 
fouidauions.” The work of the federation has 
been handicapped by lack of funds, according 
to Mr. Whiting. Although various foundations 
have given it generous support, private bene- 
factions have been small. A fund of $50,000 
is needed to finance the publication of the 
federation’s books and magazine. Of this sum 
$20,000 is required to promote the federation’s 
official magazine, “American Magazine of Art,” 
this year, and the same amount in 1932. 

Plans were made to carry art into the pre- 
paratory. schools, so that “when boys and girls 
enter college they will realize that art has a 
definite place in the lives of cultured men and 
women.” Art for the farmer and villager and 
the country home was discussed and the exten- 
sion of sculpture out of doors and more and 
better gardens was urged. 


Edison Bust for Munich 


A marble bust of Thomas A. Edison by Mrs. 
Evelyn Longman Batchelder was recently un- 
veiled in the Deutsche Museum’s Hall of Fame, 
Munich, Germany, beside that of Warner von 
Siemens, Germany’s electrical pioneer. The 
Edison Pioneers Society and the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers donated the 
bust. 
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Auction Digest 


Analysis of the auction season just closed 
at the American-Anderson Galleries, New 
York City, disclosed the fact that the average 
total realized per session for all sales was 
slightly more than last season. A total of 
$3,575,893.50 for the season, or an average 
of $29,799 per session, was reached for the 
63 sales, 120 sessions, conducted between 
October, 1930, and May, 1931. For the pre- 
vious season (1929-1930), the figure showed 
a total of $4,603,253.20, or an average ot 
$28,332 per session, for 75 sales or 166 ses- 
sions. 

Of this season’s sum, $1,974,757.50 was 
realized for art objects, tapestries, rugs, furni- 
ture, decorations, etc. The paintings brought 
$933,419.50, the two most important sales 
being that of a Swiss nobleman, whose collec- 
tion realized $211,490, and one of the Ehrich 
Galleries which brought $89,935. Many new 
high records were established in the field of 
books and autograph material, the total for 
these sales being $525,792. In the six sales 
of prints and etchings $141,934.50 was real- 
ized, and it is interesting to note the increas- 
ing demand for early American prints. 

Although the average this year has been 
higher per sale, the total amount of business 
done by the concern has been less. The in- 
crease over last season in the average realized 
per session attains significance in view of the 
cumulative effect of continued financial de- 
pression which was universally felt during the 
season in a widening circle of financial and 
commercial fields. In spite of the depression, 
important museums and other public institu- 
tions found funds available for the purchase 
of various items. Analysis warrants a reitera- 
tion of the statement that the most desira- 
ble items, whether in the field of art objects, 
paintings, books or autograph material, were 
the ones that best resisted the sustained 
pressure of financial conditions, while the more 
mediocre were offered with less successful re- 
sults, 

The highest single sale total for the season 
was $355,465, brought by the collection of Mrs. 
Ambrose Monell, containing 64 items. In- 
cluded were a small group of paintings, Gothic 
stained and painted glass, and furniture. The 
highest price was $85,000 for a Turner, top- 
ping a Rembrandt which brought $75,000. 

The collection of Comtesse de la Béraudiére 
brought $277,455; and the Houdon bust of 
Comtesse de Sabran went for $80,000. A coi- 
lection of antique textiles and Italian furniture 
formed by V. & L. Benguiat brought $269.- 
712.50. A selection from the Francis P. Gar- 
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Maclet, French Realist, Has Exhibit Here 


a 
4 
“View of Hyéres and Mountains,” by Elisée Maclet. 


Elisée Maclet, French landscape painter, is 
now being featured at the Balzac Galleries, 
New York. For the most part he has taken 
his subjects from the rural districts and cities 
of Southern France, the Riviera and at Ville- 
franche—a port whose quiet beauty has not 
been spoiled by the influx of tourists. Sim- 
plicity of structure, together with a rich, force- 
ful sense of color are the dominant attributes 
of this artist. 

Royal Cortissoz of the Harald Tribune: 
“Maclet strikes directly at the heart of nature. 
He seems less actually preoccupied with adopt- 


van collection of early American furniture, 
silver, etc., realized $242,852.50. The interest 
of collectors in this silver was shown by the 
fact that $9,000 and $8,500 were paid for two 





ing the colors of Renoir’s vibrating palette and 
Utrillo’s stark way of visualizing a deserted 
thoroughfare . . . than with making the scene 
more real than either could have painted it. 
. . » Maclet makes his own personality strongly 
felt through the reverberating force of his color. 
It is more than merely joyful. It is instinct 
with force. He expresses the substance of real- 
ity in the majority of his paintings with a 
fine-spirited modern accent.” 

The Times said: “Particularly in his latest 
work M. Maclet shows a hearty love of the 
earth; its teeming life, its luxuriant affirma- 
tions.” 





cankards by Peter van Dyck and Hendrik 
Boelen, early New York craftsmen. The Ben- 
jamin Flayderman collection of American 
furniture, silver, etc., brought $86,320. 
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“Adam,” by Tilman Riemenschneider. 


“Adam” and “Eve” are among the subjects 
included in the exhibition of sculpture and 
wood carvings by Tilman Riemenschneider, 
called the “Franconian Donatello,” whose 400th 
anniversary is being commemorated at the 
Luitpold Museum in Wurzburg, Germany. The 
figures are executed in stone in the restrained 
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Germany's “Donatello” Died 400 Years Ago 











































































“Eve,” by Tilman Riemenschneider 


Gothic manner of his earlier works. Later 
Riemenschneider evolved a peculiar “Franco- 
nian Renaissance” style, reconciling himself to 
the new Italian influence which was making 
itself felt in Germany during his lifetime. 

The sculptor was born in Osterode, in the 
Harz Mountains, Germany, about 1460. Go- 
ing to Wurzburg in 1483 he spent the rest of 
his life there and died in 1531. An addition 
to the Luitpold Museum will be dedicated to 
his memory. 

Another exhibition of Riemenschneider’s 
work was held at the Hanover Museum during 
May. 


Will Meet in Dallas 


An invitation to the Southern States Art 
League to hold its 12th annual exhibition and 
convention in the Highland Park Gallery, Dal- 
las, Texas, was accepted at the 11th annual 
convention held in Savannah, Ga., in accord- 
ance with the policy of the League “to hold 
every third meeting west of the Mississippi 
River, when feasible.” 

Because President Ellsworth Woodward was 
unable to be present, Vice-President James 
Chillman, Jr., director of the Museum of Fine 
Arts of Houston, presided over the conven- 
tion. The four officers of the League were all 


| re-elected. 


Reports on the circuit exhibitions showed 
that the 7th circuit had showed in seven states, 
with 63 pictures in two groups, with sales of 
$397, and the 8th circuit, comprising 81 pic- 
tures filled 35 engagements, with no sales so 
Including two purchase prizes, sales from 
the 10th annual exhibition totalled $724. 
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Paris in Detroit 


Dr. Wilhelm R. Valentiner, director of the 
Detroit Institute of Arts, has assembled a col- 
lection of contemporary French paintings, to 
be on exhibition at the Institute until June 22. 
Numbering 150 works, the collection presents 
a survey of the most important painters of 
Paris who have been active in the last thirty 
years. While a few paintings by Renoir and 
Degas establish the transition from the style 
of the impressionists, the stress of the show is 
laid on Cézanne and his followers. Included 
with the earlier masters are Toulouse-Lautrec 
and Odilon Redon. 

Since the tendencies of the modern movement 
in Paris are varied and nag easily defined, and 
artists from other countries, though coming 
more or less under the influence of the Paris 
atmosphere, have impressed their stamp on it, 
examples of the Spanish Picasso, the Italian 
Modigliani and Chirico, the Portuguese Miro, 
the Belgian Masereel and the Roumanian Pascin 
have been included. The material is lent by 
private collectors in New York and Detroit and 
by New York art dealers. 


Baltimore Gets an Aphrodite 

The Baltimore Museum of Art has acquire? 
a superb example of Greek sculpture through 
the generosity of Miss Blanche Adler. The 
work, a marble head of the goddess Aphrodite, 


is carved of Parian marble and dates to the 
IVth century, B.C. 


A Cincinnati Window Show 
The Cincinnati Art Club was represented 
by 70 local artists in an exhibition held by 
the Municipal Art Society of Cincinnati of its 
members’ works. The exhibition was displayed 
in the windows of stores. 
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Modern Museum 








“Pegasus Captive.” Lithograph by 


Odilon Redon. Bequest of Lizzie 


Bliss. 


The exhibition in memory of the late Lizzie 
P. Bliss now being held at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art will provide the chief attraction of the 
Summer season in New York. Here has been 
placed on view more than 140 paintings, water 
colors, drawings and prints which Miss Bliss 
assembled during the many years of her dis- 
criminating connoisseurship and which she 
bequeathed to various institutions and mu- 


seums. The majority of the exhibits are from 
the group Miss Bliss left to the Museum of 
Modern Art which she helped found, as a 
nucleus for a great permanent collection of 
modern art. The outstanding general charac- 
teristic of the Bliss collection is that it reveals 
her as an amateur with vision beyond her 
time, since she was the product of an age when 
the French Salon was still the breeding ground 
for American ideas in art. 

In this exhibition are the forebears and fol- 
lowers of the modern movement in France— 
Cézanne, Daumier, Gauguin, Redon, Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Derain, Degas, Matisse, Picasso. Cé- 
zanne is there in the greatest numerical strength, 
being represented by 22 examples which trace 
comprehensively his career. Among the Ameri- 
cans, one whole room is devoted to Arthur B. 
Davies, whose art Miss Bliss valued so highly 
and who, in his turn, proved such an important 
factor in her artistic life. Other Americans in 
the collection are Paul Daugherty; the two Pren- 
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“Girl and Vase of Flowers.” Lithograph by Matisse. 


Lizzie Bliss Bequest. 


dergasts, Charles and Maurice; 
lector until a few years before her death. Van 
Gogh, great contemporary of Gauguin, is one 
of the few ranking men not represented in the 
Bliss Collection. 

Royal Cortissoz of the New York Herald 
Tribune found that the collection has one out- 
standing quality, “the quality of individualism, 
of freedom from convention. One of the most 
interesting things about it is the clash of tem- 
peraments it illustrates among the artists ‘rep- 
resented. Davies is dedicated to sheer beauty 
and is sure of his ground, a visionary and a 
finished craftsman. Cézanne is solicitous of 
the fact, is a theorist and experimentalist by 
nature, and only episodically gets his technique 
under control. Daumier is monumental, even 
though his theme be the trite one of an humble 
laundress. The Prendergasts are decorative. 
Odilon Redon is a romantic poet, all for color 
and the world well lost. You cannot put your 
finger on a single motive, on line, or form, or 
light, and say that that was this collector’s 
ruling passion. Her prevailing mood was nei- 
ther classical nor romantic. She was, rather, an 
eclectic and the nearest one can come to a 
characterization of Miss Bliss is that she was 
moved by a high-minded curiosity, with a par- 


Starts Its Final Phase With Bliss Collection 
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“Head of a Tahitian,’ by 
Paul Gauguin. 
Lizzie Bliss Bequest. 


and Walt \ ticularly sympathetic leaning toward types of 
Kuhn, who was not accepted fully by the col- | 


her own time.” 

The Bliss exhibition represents the start of 
the museum of art as such, since heretofore 
it has been a place of loan exhibitions. Ac- 
cording to Henry McBride in the New York 
Sun: “The museum now actually has a collec- 
tion to which people can go and think: ‘Here 
are the ideas of contemporary life which our 
artists are endeavoring to express in paint.’ 

“Such a museum must, necessarily, have a 
different viewpoint toward art than a museum 
that concentrates on the classics; on the per- 
manently accepted masterpieces of all time. 
Here art is on test, we are on test. The new 
standards that develop out of the conditions 
of our life are put on the walls so that we may 
compare them with our own experiences. It is 
to be a case of ‘take it or leave it.’ The art- 
ists will be judged and we shall be judged by 
our acceptances and rejections. It is a sad but 
so obvious a fact that it must be faced, that 
much of current production will be finally re- 
jected. It always has been so and always will 
be. But the necessity remains for the proper 
showing of the works of art that greatly stir 
such of our connoisseurs as are capable of be- 
ing stirred by new aspects of our ever changing 
life.” 











“Friends” of Mount Holyoke 


For the purpose of vitalizing the artistic life 
of Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Mass., a new organization, the Mount Holyoke 
Friends of Art, is being formed. Its immediate 
objective is to raise an annual sum of $3,000 
to finance exhibitions throughout the academic 
year, and to pay for the services of a curator. 
The organization hopes to establish, eventually, 
a permanent art collection. 





Sculpture in Tin 


The Silvermine Tavern Gallery, friendly 
neighbor of the Silvermine Guild in the Nor- 


| walk (Conn.) art center, has just closed an 


exhibition of sculpture in tin by Tony Balcom, 


| bringing into notice one more medium adapt- 


able to the art of sculpture. It is worthy of 
note that a tavern conducts a free gallery of 


| first rank importance where changing monthly 


exhibitions are held throughout the year. 
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A Splendid Rubens 








“Portrait of a Man,” by Rubens. 


Dr. Karl Lilienfeld, president of the Van 
Diemen Galleries, has announced the sale of 
an important Rubens, “Portrait of a Man,” 
formerly in the collection of the Dukes of 
described as “a dis- 
tinguished Western collector.” This is the fifth 
Rubens portrait to be sold in the United States 
by the Van Diemen Galleries in the past few 


Meiningen, to a man 


years. 

The picture is regarded as one of the finest 
Rubens portraits now in America. Dr. W. R. 
Valentiner says it is a characteristic original 
work, executed about 1615, and that “it is a 
brilliant character study, broadly painted and 
in an excellent state of preservation.” Other 
critics agree with the opinion of Dr. Valentiner. 
The picture was purchased directly from the 
Meiningen estate by the Van Diemen Galleries. 





A Westchester Museum 

It has been revealed that William L. Ward, 
Republican leader of Westchester County, who 
is now in Europe, is making a study of famous 
art museums there, with the idea of suggesting 
the establishment of a museum in that county. 
It has been agreed by county leaders that it 
would be an excellent undertaking. 


Cleveland Society Elects 

The Cleveland Society of Artists has elected 
as new members to the council Carl Gaertner, 
Enos Victor Foulk and George Lees. William 
J. Eastman is the new president, Mr. Paul 
Gebhart temporary secretary, and Glenn Shaw 
and Wilbur W. Oakes vice president and treas- 
urer, respectively. 
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Fear of Madness 


After writing his own obituary, Ralph Bar- 
ton, well-known cartoonist and caricaturist, 
committed suicide by shooting himself in the 
right temple. A note left by the dead artist 
revealed that the motive for his act was 
‘melancholia, which in the last five years has 
begun to show definite symptoms of manic- 
depressive insanity.” 

“It has prevented,”” the note continued, 
“my getting anything&like the full value out 
of my talent, and the past three years has 
made work torture to do at all. It has 
made it impossible for me to enjoy the sim- 
ple things of life. I have run from wife to 
wife, from house to house, and from country 
to country in a ridiculous effort to escape 
myself.” 

His caricatures, which appeared in Life, 
Vanity Fair, The New Yorker, Harper's 
Bazaar, Liberty and other American periodi- 
cals, were cynical and satiric. They touched 
upon the American scene with a devastating 
humor and a bitter irony. He also illustrated 
Anita Loos’s “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes” and 
a special edition of Balzac’s “Droll Stories.” 

Mr. Barton’s views on America and the 
American people were as satirical and keen 
witted as his caricatures. On his return to 
this country in 1929 he is reported as having 
told newspaper men that he intended to live 
in the United States permanently because his 
work was easier here for the reason that “there 
were more nuts in America.” 

“New York is a crazy city and America is 
a madhouse,” he said. “I feel that I belong 
here. I’m crazy, too. We’re all too crazy be- 
cause we have too much money. An artist 
ought to be prohibited from earning as much 
money as I do. It’s absurd and it’s bad for 
our heads.” 


His Last Experiment 


Arman Manookian, Honolulu artist, recently 
committed suicide there by taking poison. He 
was only 27 years old, and had just completed 
a set of mural paintings for the Waipahu 
theatre. He had exhibited with the Associa- 
tion of Honolulu Artists and had held one-man 
shows elsewhere. 

“He painted differently,” said the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin, “from time to time, or rather 
his style was modified as he studied himself 
and his material and evolved more fully his 
theories of expression. He was probably Ha- 
waii’s most scientific painter. He believed that 
certain colors, certain forms, certain combina- 
tions of color and form, induced specific emo- 
tional reactions, and that if the artist were 
able to discover and chart accurately these 
relations between psychology and paint, he 
could produce emotional effects in his audience 
at will. His aim was, by constant experiment, 
to work out these values in color and form 
—an effort which, if he could have pursued it 
untrammeled by material considerations, might 
have resulted in an important contribution to 
science as well as to art.” 


The Titanic Memorial 


President and Mrs. Hoover were guests of 
honor at the unveiling of a shaft erected by 
the Women’s Titanic Memorial Association in 
honor of those men who lost their lives in the 
sinking of the liner in 1912. The memorial is 
placed in Washington on the bank of the Po- 
tomac. ‘ 

The statue is the work of Mrs. Harry Payne 
Whitney, who because of illness was unable to 
be present at the ceremony. It represents the 
draped figure of a man with outstretched arms, 
symbolic of the cross. 














Niebuhr’s Bellini 





in a Black Dress,” 


“A Young Man 
Giovanni Bellini (1428[30?]-1516). 


by 


Giovanni Bellini’s signed portrait of “A 


Young Man in a Black Dress” is one of the 
most distinguished paintings in the collection 
of old masters which J. Leger & Son have 
placed on exhibition in their London galleries 
for the benefit of the National Art Collections 
Fund. Like Bellini’s famous masterpiece, 
“Doge Leonardo Loredano,” which hangs in 
the Venetian room of the National Gallery, 
this portrait, lost for many years and recently 
brought to light. is a head and shoulders in 
three-quarter view. The painting is on a panel 
and is signed on the parapet, “Johannes Bel- 
linus.” Von Hadeln dates it about 1500, some 
sixteen years before the death of Bellini. 

The painting has a romantic history. It was 
once the property of an English family who 
inherited it from the great German statesman 
and scholar, Barthold Georg Niebuhr (1776- 
1831), whose “Roman History” is considered 
today one of the greatest contributions to 
history in the world. From 1816 to 1823 
Niebuhr was Prussian ambassador to the 
Papal Court, and it is probable that he ac- 
quired the Bellini during his stay in Rome. 





German Buys American Art 


American collectors purchased several works 
by foreign artists from the International Water 
Color Exhibition at the Chicago Art Institute. 
A young German collector from Frankfort re- 
ciprocated when he bought five paintings by 
American artists—two by Walt Kuhn, two by 
John Carroll, one by Eugene Speicher. 
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Timothy Cole 


Timothy Cole, dean of American wood en- 
gravers, is dead at the age of 79. 

An apprenticeship in Chicago, engraving wood 
blocks to illustrate machinery, ushered in a 
career which won for the artist the highest 
honors in his craft. Last December Cole laid 
aside his tools, never to take them up again. 
He had lived long enough to see the wood cut 
wax and then wane in popularity, due to the 
competition of the more economical halftone 
and other photographic processes for illustrat- 
ing. The fact that the wood cut is today rapid- 
ly regaining its lost popularity, this time from 
a creative artistic standpoint rather than from 
the standpoint of reproduction, made the last 
few years of Cole’s life happy. 

Although English by birth, Cole was wholly 
American in his career, having come to Chicago 
at the age of five. In 1871 he left Chicago for 
New York, where he worked for Hearth and 
Home, Christian Weekly and The Aldine Press. 
In 1875 Cole really came into his own, when 
he was commissioned to engrave illustrations 
for the Century Magazine. This periodical in 
1883 sent him to Europe to make engravings 
of famous old masters in the national museums 
and galleries of the various countries, an ar- 
rangement which gave him the opportunity to 
do the work by which he will be known to 
future generations. Cole’s European engravings 
(more than 300 in number) are divided ac- 
cording to school—Italian, Dutch, English, 
Spanish, French and Flemish. 

Although by the time Cole returned to Amer- 
ica the halftone method of illustrating had 
almost entirely superseded wood engraving, so 
great was his reputation that he never lacked 
commissions. During recent years he engraved 
masterpieces in American galleries, did portraits 
of numerous Presidents and statesmen and a 
bookplate for Calvin Coolidge. His medals, 
prizes and honorary degrees are legion. 

Professor Oliver S. Tonks of Vassar College 
wrote an appreciation in the New York Times: 

“Before Cole modern wood engravers had 
considered their work ‘interpretative. The re- 
sult was a tendency to generalize or ‘improve’ 
the original. Cole, on the contrary, wished to 
preserve absolutely the character of the subject 
engraved, and to translate from color into black 
and white the various values of the original. 
Out of this came the 1ecognition of the desira- 
bility of as flexible a medium of expression as 
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“Woodland Cascade.” Etching by C. Jac Young 


The United States National Museum closed 


its exhibition season with a recent showing 


of etchings by C. Jac Young. Although Mr. 
Young studied painting under Robert Henri and 
at the National Academy of Design, he is self 
taught in etching, a metier in which he has 
won many honors. 

Reproduced above is “Woodland Cascade,” 
which is typical of Mr. Young’s etchings. The 
spirit and freedom of his work indicate that 





he has not lost any advantage by being self 
taught. On the contrary it appears that he 
has kept and developed his first impressions in 
a manner of handling that is his own. He is 
represented in the art galleries and museums 
of nearly every leading city in the United 
States, and is a member of the Chicago Society 
of Etchers, the Brooklyn Society of Etchers, 


the Print Makers Society of California, and the 
Northwest Print Makers. 





possible. He never maintained one manner of 


treatment for all subjects, nor even from pas- 
sage to passage in the same subject. Hence the 
contrast between the slashing bravura of such 
a print as “The Smiling Cavalier’ by Hals and 
the mysterious, fugitive delicacy of Carriére’s 
‘Maternité.” Exquisite ‘Mrs. Graham’ and 
‘Bathers,’ in his way of thinking, re- 
Guired a delicacy of handling ill-suited to his 
‘Roosevelt.’ 

“On an average of eight hours a day Mr. 
Cole concentrated on the graving of his blocks. 
His power of persistent work was amazing. 
Once, just as a tour de force, he told me, he 
cut Botticelli’s ‘Madonna of the Rosebush’ 
with strokes so fine that they are practically 
invisible save under a lens. It is small won- 
der that the modern wood-engraver must de- 
spair of matching his faultless variety. 

“Timothy Cole had so mastered his art that 
its amazing completeness never seemed to him 
to be anything unusual. He was extremely 
modest, simple in taste and generous to a 
fault. If he was conscious that he was a great 
artist, I have never detected it.” 

Mr. Cole is survived by his wife and three 
sons, Alphaeus, artist, and Lucius and Percy. 





Museum and Student 
Minerals, animals and birds, as well as the 
Indian, Siberian and Marine collections at the 
American Museum of Natural History, have 





formed the sources for the development of illus- 
trations, posters, textile designs and decorative 
wall panels now on exhibition in the Educa- 
tion Hall of the Museum until June 12. These 
are the work of students of the New York 
School of Fine and Applied Art (Parsons). 
The purpose of this exhibition is to empha- 
size the possibilities of research material the 
museum offers the student as well as the pro- 


| fessional designer and reveals how such re- 
| search can be adapted to modern, everyday 








The Indian collection has furnished 
ideas for a series of small-scale window display 
models for use in the advertising of Western 
travel tours. 
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Wood Engraving, Achille Ouvre. 


From 


the standpoint of quality, number 
and variety of prints included, the third an- 
nual exhibition of the Northwest Print Mak- 
ers, just closed at the Henry Gallery, Seattle, 
was the most stimulating show yet organized 
by the society. From a total of 340 prints 
submitted, the jury selected 168, representing 
not only prominent Northwest artists but ex- 
ponents of the graphic medium from all sec- 
tions of the country, together with a strong 
group from Europe. Following the initial show- 
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Among -the Print Makers, Old and Modern 


Annual Northwest Print Show Proves Stimulating in Its Variety 


1, 


“Returning to the Village.” Lithograph, John Liello. 


ing in Seattle, a special group from the ex- 
hibition will go on a tour of Pacific Coast art 
centers. 

To encourage the popularity of prints the 
society each year awards a number of pur- 
chase prizes. The 1931 awards: “Still Life” 
(lithograph), William F. Dickerson; “Returning 
to the Village” (lithograph), John Liello; 
“Fille” (wood block), Frans Masereel; “The 
Market Place” (wood block), Viola Patter- 
son; “Industries of Alaska” (wood block), 





A New Birth 


New life and spirit are flowing into the staid 
old Royal Academy, according to the London 
critics who have reviewed the 1931 Spring ex- 
hibition at Burlington House. All stressed the 
Academy’s new policy, which, if lived up to, 
will furnish an example for the American equiva- 
lent of the Royal Academy—the National 
Academy of Design. 

P. G. Konody wrote in the London Observer: 
“It may safely be affirmed that never in the 
163 years of its existence has the Royal Acad- 
emy shown a more liberal spirit and more 
readiness to acknowledge youthful enterprise 
and ambition than in this year of grace 1931. 
The older brigade have been treated with un- 
compromising ruthlessness. Quite a number of 
the old idols—artists of eminent position and 
popular fame—have been sacrificed at the altar 
of youth. Names that for decades past have 
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figured in the catalogue of the R. A. Spring 
exhibition will be vainly looked for on the pres- 
ent occasion. Neither the merit of past achieve- 
ment nor concessions to popularity could save 
many well-known artists from the slaughter; 
and even Associates, who are immune from 
rejection by the jury, were, I understand, per- 
suaded to withdraw works considered unworthy 
of their reputation. 

“This change of policy has inevitably led 
to a lowering of the customary high standard 
of purely technical accomplishment set up in 
the past by the Royal Academy jury. But it 
has established a link with contemporary life 
and thought. It has introduced liveliness and 


| gaiety and vital energy; and if the modern 


spirit in art is not represented by its most 
significant manifestations, the fault lies not 
with the Royal Academy, but rather with the 
leading ‘art rebels,’ who, Achilles-like, continue 
to sulk in their tents.” 

The Duke of Gloucester, speaking at the 
Royal Academy banquet, said: “There is al- 
ways a tendency to decry modern art, but 
we must remember that maturity improves 
other things besides wine and that we are all 
at heart laudatores temporis acti. . . . I some- 
times wonder if people ever said that the Venus 
de Milo was a monstrous reproduction of fem- 
inine form or that York Minster was a hideous 
pile.” 

Sir William Llewellyn, president of the Acad- 


| emy, decried the stress laid on the art of past 


ages: “It is not by crowding galleries and 


| museums with antique works that the best in- 


terests of the art of a nation are served. True, 


| national galleries and museums should contain 


the finest masterpieces obtainable, as high ex- 
amples of human vision and skill, but I am 


| afraid the museum spirit is a little too domi- 
| nant among us today, and it is not sufficiently 
















“Fille,” by Frans Masereel. 





George Tsutakawa; a group of six wood en- 
gravings by Achille Ouvre. The print to be 
issued to each member this year will be “The 
Audience” by Charles Heaney. The above re- 
productions illustrate the variety of theme and 
technique of the prize winners. 

The jury: Walter F. Isaacs, Helen Rhodes, 
Eugenie Worman, Richard Fuller and Kenneth 
Callahan. The society’s officers: Ambrose 
Patterson, president; Eugenie Worman, vice- 
president; Maud Elmer, secretary-treasurer. 








realized that what is important to a nation is 
what it produces, not what it collects. 

“It is a far more vital necessity that the 
nation and its municipalities should encourage 
living masters to cultivate a living art—the in- 
terpretation of our own times—by giving them 
commissions to decorate the great bare spaces 
of public buildings, and by purchasing the best 
art productions of the present day. This would 
be, in a time when the private patron has al- 
most disappeared, a great boon to artists, and 
would also provide a stimulus to modern art. 

“Tt would give our descendants an intimate 
knowledge of the every day life of our time, 
and, I hope, give them some cause to think as 
well of us as we do of our forefathers.” 
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The News of Books on Art 


America’s Best 


The American Art Dealers’ Association an- 
nounces that it will publish two books on con- 
temporary American art next Fall. One will 
contain reproductions of 100 outstanding Ameri- 
can paintings, selected from 1,700 candidates 
by a committee of which Robert Macbeth, 
president of the Macbeth Galleries, was chair- 
man. Museums helped, and commercial gal- 
leries all over the country were asked to sub- 
mit lists of the best paintings which have 
passed through their hands. The titles of the 
“100 finest” have not been made public yet. 

The other volume will deal with prints, con- 
taining the 100 best contemporary prints as 
determined by the vote of a committee com- 
posed of David Keppel, Henry Kleemann, Otto 
Torrington of Kennedy’s, M. A. McDonald, 
John Kraushaar, Margaret A. Sullivan of the 
Macbeth Galleries and H. J. King of the 
Ackerman Galleries. De luxe copies of the 
book will contain an original etching by John 
Taylor Arms. 


A Real “Spring Supplement” 


The first issue of “Fine Art,” an annual pub- 
lished by The Studio (London) has made its 
appearance. It is edited by C. Geoffry Holme 
(William E. Rudge; New York; $3.00, paper; 
$4.50, cloth). 

“Fine Art” contains a series of articles by 
experts in fields varying from Persian painting 
to British sporting prints and modern French 
paintings, among them P. G. Konody, R. H. 
Wilenski, Y. A. Godard, H. A. Bryden, and 
others. A section devoted to auction happen- 
ings, showing what phases of collecting are 
coming to the fore, as well as a review of the 
important exhibitions and acquisitions of the 
year in Europe is included. Catalogues of con- 
temporary art, including a list of 100 works 
by James Pryde are printed. The illustrations 
are copious, comprising 130 half-tones. 

In the foreword the editor says the volume 
is an attempt to serve as a record of the year 
and a guide to the direction of the world’s in- 
terest in art. 


Oil Technique 


Another in the Isaac Pitman series of books 
on technique, entitled “The Technique of Oil 
Painting,” by L. Richmond (Isaac Pitman; New 
York; $7.50), has just appeared. 

The fundamentals of oil painting are pre- 
sented here in chapters on materials, handling 
the medium, color mixtures, palette knife paint- 
ing and combined technique of gesso, tempera 
and oil colors. 

The reader is greatly helped in understand- 
ing the points in the text by 47 superb plates 
in color, many of which are the same size as 
the originals, so that every brush stroke truly 
explains its function and every color tone is 
visible. Mr. Richmond says in his preface that 
because oil painting is an apparently facile 
medium it often is a snare to the uninitiated 
who lack a definite method, and he feels that 
no artist can learn too much about past tech- 
niques. He does not lean to any special type of 
art, adhering only to the matter of technique. 


A New Art Publishing Firm 


The Barbizon Publishing Company, with 
headquarters at 1819 Broadway, New York, has 
been organized to take over the art books for- 
merly published by the National Publishing 
Society of Mountain Lake Park, Maryland. 


A Basic Book 


As a result of three and a half years of in- | 
tensive research in the museums of Europe, | 


Albert C. Barnes and Violette de Mazia have 
produced one of the most scholarly contribu- 
tions to the arts, “The French Primitives and 
Their Forms” (Barnes Foundation Press; 
Merion, Pa.; $5.00). It is superbly illustrated 
with 156 plates. 
primarily for the students at the Barnes 
Foundation, Dr. Barnes’ museum in Merion. 
Edward Nagle writes in the Philadelphia 
Record that the authors’ approach to the French 
primitives may be termed revolutionary, since 
it is not archaeological-superficial in acceptance 
of either traditional 
or subversive formulae; nor is it a dull his- 


torical document accompanied by sentimental | : 2 Satire 
| them practically untouched. The Spanish in- 


phraseology. Instead, Mr. Nagle writes, the 
book presents the body of French painting 


at its birth, with an erudite analysis of the | 


first French paintings, carefully tracing their 
origin, and effect on one another. This he 
considers important because these primitives 
are the source of the greatest school of European 


painting, which in our tirme has produced such | 


artists as Matisse and likewise because their 
influence is evident in the best American con- 
temporary painting. 

Furthermore, Mr. Nagle writes: “At the-out- 
set it is essential to be acutely aware of the 


significance of the definition of plastic form | 
that is given, viz., ‘An integration of the | 
plastic means by which a painter renders his | 


personal vision of what he finds significant or 
moving in the visible world.’ This is funda- 
mental to an understanding not only of the 
French primitives, but truly of all painting.” 

The authors trace the growth of French 


primitive painting from illuminated manuscripts | 
and miniatures, through murals, stained glass | 


and portraiture, with special attention devoted 
to the development of landscape. This book, 
together with Dr. Barnes’ earlier work, “The 
Art of Painting” (Barnes Foundation Press; 
1905) are, writes Mr. Nagle, “the soundest 
evaluation of painting and the clearest exposi- 
tion of its nature that we have, and they offer 
the finest foundation for a true knowledge.” 


The book has been written | 


academic classifications | 
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Hopi Arts 


Mary-Russell F. Colton, curator of the Mu- 
seum of Northern Arizona, Flagstaff, announces 
the second annual exhibition of Hopi art, the 


| “Hopi Craftsman,” to be held there June 29 


to July 6. The exhibition will present the art 
of an isolated little group of pueblo people, 
whose contact with the outside world has been 
very slight since prehistoric times, and who 
today are still practicing the arts of their an- 
cestors. It will be representative of the true 
primitive arts of America—household wares as 
beautiful in their way as any the ancient peo- 
ples of Europe and Asia produced, decorative 
basket forms, hand-spun and embroidered cot- 
ton textiles, blankets, their soft colors pro- 
duced by vegetable dyes in the old manner. 
An additional feature will be the personal 
appearance of native weavers and potters dem- 


| onstrating their work with primitive tools. 


The Hopi, securely entrenched on their 
golden, rocky mesas, have had little historical 
comment, and the passing centuries have left 


fluence was fleeting; the occupation of the Mis- 
sions, brief and tragic. But in late years the 
Hopi nation, like so many Indian tribes, has 
felt the danger of commercialism through the 
tourist trade, and lack of artistic appreciation 
and interest. 

This is the evil which the Museum of North- 
ern Arizona is combating by its series of ex- 


| hibitions. Museum workers are constantly visit- 


ing the pueblos, encouraging the craftsmen to 
revive the old types. Much progress has been 
made, and the Indians, found to be true artists, 
are responding enthusiastically. 


Buffalo’s Increased Attendance 
Increased interest of Buffalo citizens in the 
Albright Art Gallery since the first of the year 
is indicated by the fact that over 6,200 more 
people have visited the gallery in the past 
four and a half months than in the similar 
period in 1930. 


Marin Letters Published 

A volume of letters by John Marin, com- 
prising the artist’s correspondence from 1910 
to 1930, has recently been published (An 
American Place, 509 Madison Ave., New York). 
The book also includes autobiographical notes 
and occasional pieces written for magazines 
and catalogues. 
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Washington’s Taste 


It was no accident that George Washing- 
ton was the wealthiest man in the Colonies. 
A recently discovered letter reveals him as an 
economical and careful buyer, on the watch 
for any bargains that might chance his way. 
This letter, written in Washington’s own hand 
to a London firm ordering a new coach for 
his personal use, was found by Representative 
Daniel A. Reed of New York, who states that 
the national promotion of the George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial to be held in 1932 had 


sent him on a search for items on the personal 


as well as the political life of the first Presi- 
dent. The letter: 

“Gentlemen: My old chariot, having run its 
race and gone through as many stages as I 
could conveniently make it travel, is now ren- 
dered incapable of further service. The intent 
of this letter, therefore, is to desire you will be- 
speak me a new one, time enough to come out 
with the goods (I shall hereafter write for) by 
Capt. Johnston, or some other ship. 

“As these are kind of articles that last with 
care against number of years I would willingly 
have the chariot you may now send me made 
in the newest taste, handsome, genteel and 
light; yet not slight, and consequently unserv- 
iceable; to be made of the best seasoned wood, 
and by a celebrated workman. 

“The last importation which I have seen be- 
sides the customary steel springs have others 
that play in a brass barrel and contribute at 
one and the same time to the ease and orna- 
ment of the carriage. One of this kind, there- 
fore, would be my choice; and green, being a 
color little apt, as apprehended, to fade, and 
grateful to the eye, I would give it the pref- 
erence unless any other color more in vogue 
and equally lasting is entitled to precedency. 
In that case I would be governed by fashion. 

“A light gilding on the moldings (that is, 
round the panels) and any other ornaments 
that may not have a heavy tawdry look (to- 
gether with my arms agreeable to the impres- 
sion here sent) might be added, by way of 
decoration. A lining of handsome, lively col- 
ored leather of good quality I should also pre- 
fer, such as green, blue and c., as may best 
suit the color of the inside. 

“Let the box that slips under the seat be as 
large as it conveniently can be made (for the 
benefit of storage upon a journey), and to have 
a pole (not shafts) for the wheel horses to 
draw by; together with a handsome set of har- 
ness for four middle-sized horses ordered in 
such a manner as to suit either two postillions 
(without a box) or a box and a postillion, the 
box being made to fit on and take off occa- 
sionally, with a hammel cloth & c., and suitably 
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to the lining. On the harness let my crest be 
engraved. 

“If such a chariot as I have.here described 
could be got as second-hand, little or nothing the 
worse for wear, but at the same time a good 
deal under the first cost of a new one (and 
sometimes, though perhaps rarely, it happens 
so), I would even have one made, and have 
been thus particular in hopes of getting a hand- 
some chariot through your direction, good taste 
and management—not of copper, however, for 
these do not stand the powerful heat of our 


” 


sun. 


A Pynson, 1492, for $1,500 

A copy of the third edition of Chaucer’s 
“The Canterbury Tales,” printed by Richard 
Pynson in London in 1492, was sold for $1,500 
at the American Art Association-Anderson 
Galleries. Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach bought 
the small volume, in gothic type with wood- 
cut illustrations. 

A letter by Thomas Jefferson regarding the 
Louisiana purchase was also sold to Dr. Rosen- 
bach for $570. 

An autograph manuscript -history of the In- 
dians of New England, written in 1677 by 
Major Daniel Gookin, went to C. F. Heart- 
man for $800. The same buyer gave $500 for 
an original American Revolution orderly book 
written during the siege of Boston and the de- 
fense of New York. 


Columbus’s Book 


A collection of rare and valuable American 
documents will be sold at auction in Munich 
some time in June. 

Of great interest among them will be the 
“Epistola Christophori Colom” (Columbus’s 
Letter) of 1493, the first printed book on 
America. Another important item will be a 
collection of rare Americana of the XVIth cen- 
tury. A number of atlases, maps and plans 
will be sold also. 


Psalter Brings $70,000 

The Saint Florian Psalter, a collection of 
psalms in Latin, Polish and German, written 
by hand on parchment and regarded as one 
of the oldest monuments in Polish literature, 
has been bought by the Polish government for 
a reported price of $70,000. The psalter came 
from the Saint Florian Monastery, to which 
it was presented by Queen Catherine of Poland 


in 1516. It contains 296 pages. 


Tue Art Dicest will search for any rare 
book or manuscript a subscriber may want. 


Address: 116 East 59th St. 
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Rahir Library 


The first encouraging sign in a depressed 
season of Paris auction sales came in the dis- 
persal of the second section of the personal 
library of the late Edouard Rahir, who was 
ranked as the leading French bookseller and 
collector. The session brought the grand total 
for the first two Rahir sales up to $720,000. 
The third and final sale will take place next 
season. 

American bibliophiles were well represented 
in the most valuable items. Dr. A. S. W. 
Rosenbach paid $6,000 for a first edition of an 
Italian translation of “Fasciculus Medicinae,” 


Venice, 1493, and $1,040 for Amedo Beruto’s 
“Dialogues,” Rome, 1517. Another American 
bidder, understood to be the Metropolitan 


Museum, paid $10,400 for a magnificent copy 
of “Grandes Heures de Verard,” printed in 
Paris in 1490, with numerous woodcuts. Maggs 
of London paid the highest price of the sale, 
$19,200, for a first illustrated edition of 
“Chroniques de St. Denis,” Paris, 1493, which 
sold for $400 in 1870. A French collector paid 
$16,000 for a first edition of “Hypnerotomachia 
Poliphili” by Francesco Colonna, Venice, 1499, 
considered the finest Italian book of the XVth 
century. “Esopi Appologi Sive Mythologi,” 
1501, brought $14,800. 


Duke Gets Valuable Text 


Duke University announces the acquisition 
of one of the most valuable of literary treasures, 
a manuscript of the entire Greek New Testa- 
ment, dating from the XIIth century and in 
excellent condition. The manuscript was discov- 
ered by Prof. Harvie Branscomb of the School 
of Religion in an antique shop in South Ger- 
many. The volume contains 199 folios of heavy 
vellum, the writing being in black and red ink. 

Most of the 46 similar manuscripts known 
to exist are in royal or university libraries in 
Europe. While there are in America portions 
of the New Testament text which are older 
than the Duke manuscript, this is the first 
complete text to be acquired by an American 
university or public library. 


Printing of 1,100 Years Ago 

Printing is said to have begun in Europe 
during the middle ages, but examples of print- 
ing which date back centuries before are being 
shown at Columbia University. Arranged in 
céoperation with the China Institute of 
America, the exhibition reveals the development 
printing had reached in China eleven centuries 
ago. One object is a little prayer charm, one 
of a million printed in 770 A.D. under Empess 
Shotoku, a devout Buddhist. It is said to be 
the earliest evidence of printing a text from 
wooden blocks on paper. 


Illustrated Edition 
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HIS BOOK is written by a man who has had 
unique experience in the manufacture of mate- 
rials used tn the art of painting and who has 
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mr Toch is a scientific photographer, microseo- 
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Mrs. F. H. French...csvcscccccccecs Davenport 
Winifred F. Godley... ..cccccccccccccs Davenport 
Mrs. Elizabeth G. Judy .............-Montpelier 
Virginia Canmingham ....cccccssccccccese Perry 
Catherine BMecartmey ...cccccccevcvess lowa City 
SO I ive weswscucesscvevevsess Des Moines 
KANSAS 
Mss. L, W. Whittemore. .....ccccessense Topeka 
meek. Bienen C. Bead. occcccvvccesscave Wichita 
Mrs. Frank S. Horme......ccccsccccrecs Wichita 
University of Kansas .......0.e+eceee% Lawrence 
Se, Me. Ba, BIDE. 6 ccccsconccecsvennes Wichita 
i: SD. CE. SED wcccesccseceseavereat Topeka 
I PRED. .ccéceeend es ebwedssibn Lawrence 
NN See LC 
Se We. Ga OW, ns wecvesceveseecsese ee Lawrence 
i i oon ke nai e wens kee ee Pittsburgh 
Blizabeth Sprague ....ccscccccccccvscces Wichita 
ee to MDs scccusdastessa sens Emporia 
i . \ wscenb an be panend anise Lindsborg 
et oe PD so dcp eenes been eee Topeka 
ee ere Topeka 
KENTUCKY 
Henrietta H. Henning ...........--++-- Louisville 
Comtre College .ccccccsccccccvcccescess Danville 
Mary G. Johnston ......ceccccece Pewee Valley 
Miss BM. A. MNMertom.....ccccccccccceces Louisville 
Peemk Ee. BRCVey ccccctcvcvcccccescus Lexington 
Mrs. Albert Anson Bigelow...........- Louisville 
Nellie Schanzenbacher ..........2e-e00. Louisville 
Mrs. George W. Norton..........+-+- Louisville 
Se MEEEE ’< ppae'e + 0b. eubb.0-00.6 68-6000 s ont Louisville 
LOUISIANA 
errr ae | 
Bary GG. BReerer ..ccccccccccvccecess New Orleans 
Mrs. Nell Pomeroy O’Brien........... New Orleans 
Rs NB on ek cdewevssweseseces New Orleans 
PE BOP ccccedsenessecvcoosesseoren Lafayette 
PORES DENOMET cccccsvcsscecucessse Baton Rouge 
S. Scott Bryan ...ccccccccccccseceed Yew Orleans 
5. We. Warrimgtee ..ccccccscccesccc ew Orleans 
MAINE 
Alice H. Howes... ..csccccccscccscccccces Portland 
Simon A. Blaisdell .......++.2..-...New Harbor 
John N. Haapanen ..........+-+-- Boothbay Harbor 
Edward R. Kingsbury ........---++e++: Ogunquit 
a Portland 
Anne Cary Bradley .....----++sseeeeeees Fryeburg 
MARYLAND 
Charles F. Stein .......ccccceccsssees Baltimore 
St. John’s College Library .........--. Annapolis 
RT ED. ° «6255065 060000006 neneen ee Baltimore 
Dr. Gordon Wilson .......--++-seeeeee> Baltimore 
Dr. A. R. L. Dohme .........ceeeeeees Baltimore 
Elizabeth J. Faught .........eeeeeeees Baltimore 
Tee, C. Qet cc ccccvccsccccsscccoss Baltimore 
Mary Worthington Crummer..........-- Baltimore 
Mrs. Alvin Thalheimer ...........++++- Baltimore 
BME THEE ecccnrcccocccoccccecessses Baltimore 
Marjorie D. Martinet ......-...-++++-- Baltimore 
Mrs. Theodore W. Johnson...........--- Annapolis 
Mrs. S. Taggart Steele......ccccccccces Baltimore 
Baltimore Museum of Art ......+-+++05 Baltimore 
Beatrice Bouton’ .....cccccccccccccscccs Baltimore 
Mrs. H. Despaux ......eeseeeeseccees Baltimore 
Mrs. Grace H. C. Sanger.......seeeceses Ruxton 
W. BR. Dunten TIE wcccccccccccvcccs Catsonville 











MASSACHUSETTS 
Winifred 1. Smith 
Grace Nichols .......ccccccccccsccccccces Boston 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































Mrs. Tod Lindenmuth ...........++.- Provincetown 
Mrs. Henry Ware .....--eseeeessseces Brookline 
BE. Te. Camnimg .nccccccccccccccccccces Fitchburg 
Catherine Hedge ........cceeeceecccces Brookline 
Anna M. Hathaway ........eeeeeeseveces Boston 
Alice Ruggles Sohier ........-.-+e+e0e: Concord 
Bessy Creighton .....ccccccccescccceccese Lynn 
Sidney Raynes ......ccccccccccescecees Rockport 
Marjorie Very ......-.seeeeeceeseecees W estwood 
Evelyn B. Wells .....cccccccccccscccecs Concord 
Lucile Harlow ................-Newton Highlands 
Mrs. Marinus Westveld ................-Amherst 
Josephine M. Lewis .........ee+eeeeeeees Scituate 
Ruth Bourne Moseley ........-2++eeee0% Whitman 
SERNA ccconeeencheoscoceseasds Newtonville 
Milas BE. Martin .cccccccrecscvccccetvccs Seekonk 
George Demetrios ..ccccccccccccccccccccs Boston 
Mrs. Lacy L. Barrangon..........« Northamptcn 
Ce EES onseesaneess geese eeseeke Gloucester 
Margaret Hubbard ...ccccccccccseses East Gardner 
Boston University ..cccccoccccccsccccvvccce Boston 
i We EER bees evcenecessevent® Easthampton 
Owen Kemmedy .ccccccccccccccccccccscce Boston 
Te JEL. «cvnnnscopvevetsscseceneenw Boston 
Daniel Chester French ........-..-+++++. Glendale 
Se EE ~ ocaskcesvecsee suse Brookline 
Prances Abercramble .....cccccsssccccsces Boston 
a Se. Th Mee costnriduendsecown Hingham 
i? i i sco chbebeescsseednes Lexington 
Dees, DOEGE BERUCUER 5 avec vcdcccesccdass Boston 
a Ci. Cs OY . osegseeteseccvensscus Dover 
i PEO +. sobiscavsncee seep ue Milton 
i E's ot nn h, O8 bb h oS ESS Ow Cambridge 
i ae Pe cocccusecdvessovecsa Chatham 
i ne svswccobeav ae 6 one Winchester 
een. Bh. Beets ccccsccces tbes’.0ncer uae Boston 
rn: . cen ssnbw'ns coe bebe seni Boston 
A Sr ete eee Malden 
ER (Ae sab aces ews.oe0avensoete -Orleans 
i. a wn) wissen nosseecacsedkeee Boston 
a Se ere Cambridge 
tw ee .voseteseveseceeue Winchendon 
eer Medford 
i hn ~ osc eceerebessetanesel Boston 
Mrs. Allen Chamberlain ............... Lexington 
i PO MED soscevesseenccs oe Bridgewater 
DC ois sintwekeeha ses deeddonwssee Boston 
Mrs. Gilmore G. Scranton Boston 
Harriet S. Beattie ..................Southbridge 


























William UE. Paxton «2s ceccesecsed Newton Centre 
Gertrude Whittemore ............se00. Brookline 
ts. is Ses SE kneesespcheneeesevee Waltham 
IE NED 5. v.05 > <cc005$ ethan asses Se Stockbridge 
Been. Serene COMERS nc cc ccvewtoveosacue Boston 
Bastia PF. TROMPOOR 2 ccccccccccvcscvesssest Boston 
a Fe a ee Boston 
a Waltham 
ce ee rer ry Brookline 
ee ee Se, WUMENS. sc ccsvbadneseesawsen Boston 
Size. Hamma J. Blanchard. .....00ccesses Cambridge 
Jamey POrMBMONT 2c ccccccccsecedes North Truro 
a vce cenansoceendeubeen Boston 
i.) i sc eee eee whe en Boston 
a! er ....-Cambridge 
DME chess atcensenenk saab been ee Concord 
Sk: PEM owas ane dendoeceses Siweeaeeil Brookline 
MICHIGAN 
Mrs. Hildegarde M. Davock ............. Detroit 
Mr. & Mrs. Harry D. Hoey...... Bloomfield Hills 
Te rere Detroit 
rr re ee Detroit 
The Hackley Gallery of Fine Arts...... Muskegon 
SEEDS | ob 5s whe tn Gs.ceces Seeeed Detroit 
Se EE ED. cocccuedevectsensneveas Detroit 
Mrs. Gertrude M. Hovey ............ Grand Rapids 
DOT CED visecn esp eiss ened eas eon ke Detroit 
ON eee ee ee Detroit 
Wey EN bh nce <cbacneeseeseamewen Ann Arbor 
Ph Se ie MOOD. os os 00s oeeeue eee well Ann Arbor 
ee CI GINS. gcc cccvssccescuseues Detroit 
SL) Soy kas SOE socusseveewssveneil Detroit 
Margaret H. Chapin ..................Ann Arbor 
ND SRINEN. f cise 095s sv ocen one saeenes Bee Detroit 
i PAE Sunset pean edneeees tue Ann Arbor 
Bruce M. Donaldson .................-.Ann Arbor 
Mrs. Mary C. Swartwout ...... .-Grand Rapids 
a rrr eer Jackson 
ee ee ee ee eee Detroit 
Alvan Macauley, Jr. ........ Grosse Point Farms 
EE EE. 60.5.6: 0:'6 06500000 080005% Detroit 
ON OO aaa Marquette 
NO COU MEND 55 vc ob ns seeaw ence Ann Arbor 
The Grand Rapids Art Gallery..... Grand Rapids 
Art School of the Detroit Society of Arts & 
RIE 5o48 5 p05 bene vsGgadenweaeexeed Detroit 
Bt EE, nvknbcauuset os ones evanseaw Conklin 
anes eke hee be East Lansing 
pare Keb 08. EReteett ois ccdccccesined Detroit 
Fremont Woodruff .......... Grosse Pointe Village 
Ot I MS, Soecctepncabs oxcevent Flint 
MINNESOTA 
LOG MERE hws ben specabuensceonesae St. Paul 
Bis Se DEE boas 0 9k00000nssenre eens Minneapolis 
Central High School Library ......... Minneapolis 
PEGONE TSORRG. onoccenecdesevepenen Minneapolis 
SE EE: 6 Sv aviwn Se ec'cews ss esau Minneapolis 
[en PEE scsccavovccesesen Mountain Iron 
Se a EN “on b bn 6s0 dade whh es eee eee Duluth 
UE ENOND visca 00s5-00s ob oeusacee St. Paul 
Pe CE ic cssesuncsvececes Oak Terrace 
en 8. a EEE. ucseecevwcvenace Minneapolis 
ae AT eee ee Minneapolis 
ee WOE EAD .. ccnncenceucecsen St. Paul 
CE on 5 rns ows hb Oak bo ahaa St. Paul 
SE SO a ee ree Minneapolis 
SO HEIL eth enad + Sawee waarmee wee St. Paul 
MISSISSIPPI 
I OR IG ne ss wl es ci el Jackson 
ST a en an 65sec wankwee sb seu Vicksburg 
in es EE 6k. kbnectaencnne Jackson 
meee «Dee Dee. 8 ok ccnuwosccceraan Jackson 
Delta State Teachers’ College ......... Cleveland 
MISSOURI 
CD SD ng Bone 5 ony ee twats Kansas City 
Ses Ge Ws PME acc cccccevcese Webster Groves 
Se. ©. Ri tcnsvenes ss os eueeetan St. Louis 
meee es CO, eee oo wccccccess Webster Groves 
Alice T. Herthel Louis 
City Art Museum Louis 
i Te 5 cnn cess wanes eaneees St. Louis 
DNA DENNEN o Vibes nesevebiscvureel St. Louis 
NN re Clayton 
Oe eae St. Louis 
ne, re reer St. Louis 
Co OT rere St. Louis 
SIAL -aii05osaesambeokoseeeeull St. Louis 
EOD Satin cs énocneigwe cieeee Shee St. Louis 
I cc. eek gees héwndtees web St. Louis 
Ena Cn. 6 sees oe bee cde bee eu Fayette | 
TO SRL aS St. Louis 
Library, University of Missouri........... Columbia 
Se ee OO eee St. Louis 
Be OO Ce eves sab tevvese es ockusuee Clayton 
MONTANA 
ee SONNE oi oak kode ecewesvdad Polytechnic 
NEBRASKA 
LP sss gb den an eee ens >tenatedel Lincoln 
The Art Institute of Omaha............... Omaha 
Pit BAN a caucees scedshoteuxssscSonw Omaha 
NEVADA 
WO OIOR bd ins se 0 be nbs cd yateatewe dl Sparks 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Leroy, BR. Weodward: ...6.ecccccsevece Randolph 
NEW JERSEY 
CN cE ks ove wiesceeeeebu Metuchen 
es Wr Rs NED nase ceeeeccesevnn Somerville 
Mrs. John Jacob Brown............00- Cranford 
SE diy MAUI  nodyvekodsedsacseecenene Bayonne 
A citi cas sn aneteéeresdants Atlantic City 
EE rn enis Se biddhee beac vil Ridgewood 
SPN I, SRMNEES wine vedvanecadcekes Montclair 
Mrs. Henry B. Twombly............... . Summit 
RUNEN: THUNMNEL, 650 bSin on seceves st Atlantic City 

















es Dy RO viens cccntesccedvonss Perth Amboy 
ee eS ee ye tee Madison 
Col. Themes D. Landes... orvccooecsses Bordentown 
ae, See ie MEMES Sen ccaccassecen Englewood 
Theodore D. Palmer West Orange 
Se eee +eeeeee Trenton 
ao SR errr Summit 
Pk ed. nS wec0n )eunceeeespeee Trenton 
Dy CRIME, on os cc's whinkadesanea un Woodbridge 
De.) SNE cow bee pass aeen vou’ wa Upper Montclair 
ne ccnndecewnnesce kee sae West Orange 
Mrs. Victor Schoepperle ..........sesee0e Orange 
ee 2, ay MED occ ccencctewen Lambertville 
Bese. BE. EE. BEAgOE cccccccccscesesoce Princeton 
Bese: CC. We Te cece Englewood 
Mrs. L. T. Gaylord Upper Montclair 
Mrs. Lindsay Morris Sterling........ Edgewater 
Discs, Clande C. Haberetad ..ccccsvcvests Madison 
Somerville Public Library ............ Somerville 
i. Soe: SD. <eend stances s ocaes eee v eam Trenton 
il TM nw shah bnewh see ewes 6 oben Montclair 
The Montclair Art Museum........ - Montclair 
a AOR” sc ss bececcsen ecko Caldwell 
EE EE 5 50S. census s boss Upper Montclair 
ME GOONS .occcccccvessseeneea Orange 
ERT EE BNNs 05505006000 00d Bordentown 
ae; eee Th. WeRbeeih soc sc cccceaes Arlington 
Pt CA .4oo0 dun sses eV ncnbuan Holmdel 
iy PE  <544 sad 6utebaee vad eceke Ridgewood 
PE. ©. CM cnvcccnesccvovcessaes Newark 
PD OER. so chwecewe en cyce ss eee sane. oe Newark 
Herri E. H. Richard Glen Rock 
a Oe ere. Verona 
Irvington Free Public Library........... Irvington 


NEW MEXICO 


Gustave Baumann .....cccccccccccccces 
Witter Bymmer .ccccccvccccccesccccces 
en 2. ee civissecceveceencesgt 
Mrs. Gaston Lee Holmes 
Raymond JOmBOn ..ccccccccosescvccecs x 
BUOMIOE BBD cccccccccccccccesesccsceses 
E. L. Blumenschein ............-. 

Leon Gaspard ........ 
eee, . GRMEMOE gc wcccvevsevevcosvesses 
i MT ccc uceoctsesed$eesesenbesnedede 
Fe SE SND no. n'v 00.0000 0p on 00090:00009098008 
Bimer BP. Termer ..cccccccccvccesescccces 


NEW YORK 


























Annie Nathan Meyer ...........++++---New York 
Mrs. Arthur N. Anderson .........++. New York 
David W. Jordan ........ceeceeeseces New York 
Leopold Seyffert ......--eeeeeeeeeeees New York 
Mrs. C. W. Piersom ....cccccccccccccs New York 
Griffith L. Adams .........-+++++5 --»-New York 
Biahel Welt ..ccccscccccescvecseccsve New York 
Harold M. Phillips ........-cesescees New York 
Pramk 1. Babbett ..cccccscscccccccces New York 
Delos Chappell .......cccccccvcccsceed Yew York 
Wayman Te cine tk asebeaussoseeaees New York 
Mameneine B. Gagley ccscccvscssocsces New York 
eS RO errr New York 
Peter C. Dalton New York 
Josephine Barnard New York 
Robert W. De Forest ......New York (deceased) 
a Saar re New York 
Amen F. Brohmmer ....ccccccccscccccced vew York 
Sr ee New York 
ED NOD o> cuvna 6eu0d bvede eeeten New York 
tn a, OE 4 00 00.056 46 99 00:09 0949-08 v York 
EE NET 5 055.084.6060 0500 v York 
Mrs. R. J. Ogborn York 
Wildenstein & Co., York 
DE MENS. nn ncnecesevcensasecesesd v York 
i ons cédswedeesesenunaeee York 
EE, ND os neues. 60a oe ne ee eo York 
Ds ec EE, BE.. c von 00 5000000800" Yew York 
ED MED cccccececcccencessoseocs York 
Mrs. David Gordon Ashton York 
i Se cneseeesetvcesevees York 
Oe Ob rs erry York 
RS ore eee York 
i Se MN 605600 bVe beeen ceeeeen York 
Oh ED is ccon cy Sep ues etes ou York 
rns cics 4 pees heas sence New York 
COerietts TIRES cco ccccccccccseceseos New York 
a PED cccscstvcoveseeseohs New York 
Henry Rutgers Beekman............... New York 
eee Ge Wee BEND cccccusescesce New York 
SE hs EN co cdscrevedeucus ee New York 
Mary Nicholena MacCord.............++. New York 
Philip Fischer ............. York 
PE ste ssecestccecopuvceee 0s York 
i ccc sa eavnaesaue hoon York 
os WEN 6- eccccc York 
George S. He.sJan y York 
i th, rs on o5% é00 Ke eesesiee se New York 
Pee I, ROOMON. . co cccndesecosoaas New York 
Granville Lindall Winthrop ............ New York 
EE 5b. Gon 3 wane weeks 600 New York 
SE RE os cee eunwheesebeape New York 
Mrs. John H. Iselin York 
Duveen Brothers York 
Lucia Leffingwell York 
ee MONOID, icc cncvccdsovecen York 
PT MD Scowesveesaesancnsvan New York 
i. a 2s OS 50 cccedecbecnbsonen New York 
PL EE avsvbecsceccessevcsae New York 
i Oe J. ss css ceeiewheteeaecee New York 
i i Sov ws > he Wek S sb barabae New York 
Hyman Cohen New York 
Mrs. A. Hijort .. New York 
ED Mids tine Bish 6) bab k-6 0S BS0 aes New York 
ee SE MNO 5 ociceccecécsbowoa New York 
i; ED f5560\s\ sens cde vesens New York 
I i i on i dw ge ee New York 
SINE iran bb on aelnte a0 6.0 ANd Re New York 
Mrs. Chas. Karaghensian .............. New York 
en ae New York 
ee reer New York 
SO ae ee New York 
Fe I a sale Salat 4a 6a, cased New York 
oy OO BS ear aere New York 
Nancy Cox McCormack.........scccees New York 
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Birmingham, Ala. 
GALLER/IES—Iindefinite: 
engravings. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
MONTGOMERY MUSEUM OF ART—June: An- 
nual no-jury exhibition (Alabama Art League); 
Samuel Hoffman Memorial exhibition; Ninth “A” 
circuit exhibition, Southern States Art League. 


Del Monte, Cal. 
ART GALLERY—June: Paintings, Mary C. Black. 


Laguna Beach, Cal. 
ART ASSOCIATION—June-July: Summer 


ANDERSON 
woodblocks, 


Paintings, 


exhibi- 


tion. FERN BURFORD GALLERIES—June- 
July: California painters. 
La Jolla, Cal. 
ART ASSOCIATION—June: Desert pictures, 
Charles A. Fries. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

LOS ANGELES MUSEUM—June 15-30: Otis Art 
Institute exhibit. June: Los Angeles Camera 
Club; paintings, Grace Clements; exhibition by 
Arthur Durston; lithographs by Whistler. 
FRANK AINSLIE GALLERIES—To June 15: 
California landscapes, Evylena Nunn Miller. 
June 15-31: Contemporary California artists. 
BILTMORE SALON—June: Paintings, Hanson 
Puthuff. DALZELL-HATFIELD GALLERIES 
—June: Thomas Moran, William Keith, A. H. 
wyant, George Innes; over-mantel paintings. 


Oakland, Cal. 
OAKLAND ART GALLERY—June: 
hibition of the Oakland Art League. 


Pasadena, Cal. 
GRACE NICHOLSON GALLERIES—June: Silver, 


Annual ex- 


Georg Jensen; pewter, Just Anderson; Royal 
Copenhagen collection; Kahler ceramics; Swedish 
glass. 
San Diego, Cal. 
FINE ARTS GALLERY—June: 6th Annual 


Southern California Exhibition. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION 
HONOR—June 15-July 15; Sculptures, 
Katchamakoff. EAST-WEST GALLERY— 
June: National Exhibition of paintings, water 
colors and _ sculptures; miniatures, National 
League of American Women. To June 13: Ex- 
hibition by Dietz Edzard and Emil Lahnor. 


Sacramento, Cal. 


STATE LIBRARY 
Charles Broughton. 


OF 
Atanas 


June: Water colors of flowers, 


Wilmington, Del. 
SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS—To June 9: 
school children’s show. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
HIGH MUSEUM OF ART—June 
Etchings and water colors by 


Chicago, Ill. 
ART INSTITUTE—June-July: 
vanni Battista Piranesi, Domenico and Giovanni 
Battista Tiepolo; color prints, F. Nicholson. 
June: Water colors; drawings, Arthur B. Davies. 
ARTS CLUB—To June 6: Chicago Architectural 
Exhibition. CARSON, PIRIE, SCOTT, CO.— 
June: etchings, Marguerite Kirmse. CH/CAGO 
GALLERIES ASSOCIATION—To June 5: 11th 
semi-annual members’ exhibit. CHESTER H. 
JOHNSON GALLERIES—June: Annual Spring 
Exhibition; paintings. Auguste Renoir and other 
French masters. PALETTE & CHISEL CLUB 
—To June 20: %7th annual -exhibition. 
Springfield, Ill. 
{RT ASSOCiATION—June: Art work 
schools. STATE MUSEUM—Summer: 


nual Exhibition of the Illinois 
Arts. 


Delaware 


15-July 15: 
Chicago Artists. 


Etchings by Gio- 


of public 
Fifth An- 
Academy of Fine 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE—June: 
thur B. Davies Memorial Exhibition (A. F. 
American Print Makers’ Exhibition. LIEBER 
GALLERIES—To June 13: Etchings, A. Hutty. 


Richmond, Ind. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Summer: 
lections. 


Ar- 
A.); 


Permanent col- 
Emporia, Kan 
STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE—To 
Paintings by members of the North 
Ass’n (A.F.A.). 


Louisville, Ky. 
SPEED MEMORIAL MUSEUM—June 24-July 15: 
Mexican Arts. 
Baltimore, Md. 
MUSEUM OF ART—Summer: Exhibition of loans 


and accessions. MARYLAND INSTITUTE— 
Summer: Exhibition by students of the Institute. 


Boston, Mass. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Summer: Spaulding 
collection of French paintings. GRACE HORNE’S 
GALLERY—Summer: Prints and modern repro- 
ductions; paintings, water colors and etchings. 
NEW ENGLAND SOCIETY OF CONTEMPO- 
RARY ART—To June 6: Sculpture and drawings, 
Milton Horn. 


28: 
Arts 


June 
Shore 


Great Calendar 











Hingham Center, Mass. 
PRINT CORNER—June: Portraits, etchings and 
drawings, A. Hugh Fisher. 


Rockport, Mass. 


PANCOAST GALLERY—Summer: Paintings and 
water colors. 

Worcester, Mass. 

WORCESTER ART MUSEUM—To June 7: 
Student exhibition of the school of the Wor- 
cester Art Museum. June 14-July 5: American 
contemporary paintings (A.F.A.). 

Detroit, Mich. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS—To June 15: Contempo- 

rary French rt. SOCIETY ‘OF ARTS & 


CRAFTS—June: Annual art school exhibit. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
ART ASSOCIATION—June: Water colors, George 
Murray; etchings, Diana Thorne. 


Muskegon, Mich. 

HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—June: 
Marine paintings, Frank Vining Smith; work of 
Gallery Evening Class. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS—June: Pre-Revolutionary 
rooms from Charleston, S. C.; Cambodian sculp- 
ture; XVIIIth and XIXth century picture toiles; 
paintings and sculpture by students of Minne- 
apolis School of Art; European and American 
pewter; early American silver; masters of 
etching. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

ART INSTITUTE—Summer: Student 
the Kansas City Art Institute School. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


CITY ART MUSEUM—June: Contemporary 
Czechoslovakian prints; water colors from Royal 
Society of British Artists (A.F.A,); contempo- 
rary European posters. 


Springfield, Mo. 
S. W. MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ COL- 


LEGE—June 5-28: Student work from Educa- 
tional Alliance Art School, N. Y. (A.F.A.). 


Omaha, Neb. 


work from 


ART INSTITUTE—June 5-25: Paintings by Fac- 
ulty of Grand Central School of Art. June 25- 
July 1: Work by children of Art Institute of 
Omaha. 


Hopewell, N. J. 
LIBRARY MUSEUM—June 4-July 9: 
bition of dolls. 
Newark, N. J. 
NEWARK MUSEUM—June-July: Modern Ameri- 
can paintings and sculpture; French design; 
Jaehne collection of Japanese art. 
Santa Fe, N. M. 
MUSEUM OF NEW MEXICO—June: Paintings of 
Hawaii, J. H. Sharp. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Loan exhi- 


BROOKLYN MUSEU M—Summer: Hispano-Pe- 
ruvian art. June: Audac exhibition; Fifth An- 
nual Exhibition of Block Prints. 

Buffalo. N. Y. 

ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY—To June 22: 25th 
Annual Exhibition; Memorial Exhibition of 
Samuel L. Halpert; bronzes, Anna Glenny Dun- 
bar. 

New Rochelle, N. Y. F 

ART ASSOCIATION—To July 3: Members’ Ex- 


hibition. 
New York, N. Y. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM—June: Loan exhibi- 
tion of ceramic art; lace and costume accessories; 
Indian and Indonesian textiles; prints, acquistions 
of 1929-30. AMERICAN-ANDERSON GALLER- 
ES—June 3-27: 7th annual exhibition of small 
soap sculptures. ACKERMAN SON—June: 
American and English marine paintings and 
prints. THOMAS AGNEW & SONS—June: 
Paintings by Old Masters; drawings and engrav- 
ings. ARDEN GALLERY—June: Woodcuts, Ger- 
trude Hermes; garden furniture, sculpture and ac- 
cessories. ARGENT GALLER/ES—June: Summer 
exhibition in all media, Nat'l Assoc. Women 
Painters and Sculptors. ART CENTER—To 
June 15: Etchings Rudolf Schonberg. Summer: 
Budget Interiors. BABCOCK GALLERIES— 
June: Exhibition of work of American artists. 
BALZAC GALLERIES—To June 15: Paintings, 
Elisee Maclet. BELMONT GALLERIES— 
Permanent: Exhibition of Old Masters. BROWN- 
ELL-LAMBERTSON—June: Exhibition of crys- 
tal, glass and ceramics; modern dining room. 
FRANS BUFFA & SON—June: Paintings, Wil- 
liam H. Singer, Jr. BUTLER GALLERIES—June: 
Mezzotints. OTTO BURCHARD & CO— 
June: Animal motifs in early Chinese art. CAZLO 
ART GALLERIES—June: Paintings, American 
and foreign artists. CONTEMPORARY ARTS— 
June: Sculpture, Bernice West. DELPHIC STU- 
DIOS—June: Group exhibition of Mexican artists. 


& 


DEMOTTE—June: Modern French paintings. 
DOWNTOWN GALLERY—June: Small paint- 
ings, contemporary American artists. DUVRAND- 
RUEL GALLERIES—June: Paintings, French 


artists. 


EHRICH GALLERIES—June: Early 





of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 














American paintings. FERARGIL GALLERIES 
show of paintings. PASCAL M. GATTERDAM 
—June: American landscapes. G. » ae 
STUDIOS—June: Retrospective show. GRAND 
CENTRAL GALLERIES—June: 1931 Founder's 


exhibition. HACKETT GALLERIES—Summer: 
Paintings, Simka Simichovitch, Emanuel Ro- 
mano, Beagary, etc.; sculpture, Lovet-Lorski, 


Heinz Warneke. MARIE HARRIMAN GALLER- 
/ES—June: French contemporary artists. ZLDOU- 
ARD JONAS GALLERIES—June: Exhibition of 
French 18th century furniture. ALEEMAN- 
THORMANN GALLERIES—June: Fine prints, 
Old and Modern Masters. THOMAS J. KERR— 
June: Tapestries, paintings and antiques. 
KLEINBERGER GALLERIES—June: Special 
exhibition of Old Masters. JOHN LEVY GAL- 
LERIES—June: Old Masters. MACBETH GAL- 
LERIES—June: Selected paintings and etchings, 


American artists) MAUREL GALLERIES— 
June: Paintings and _ sculpture suitable for 
wedding gifts. METROPOLITAN GALLER- 


ZJES—June: Pastels, Everett Shinn. M/ZLCH GAL- 
LERIES—June: Selected paintings and etchings, 
artists. MONTROSS GALLERIES—June: 
Paintings, American artists. MUSEUM OF 
MODERN ART—June: Memorial exhibition, 
collection of Lizzie Bliss) MAT/JONAL ARTS 
CLUB—June: Members’ annual exhibition of 
small paintings NEWHOUSE GALLERIES— 
June: Decorative portraits and landscapes 
XVIIIth century. RALPH M. PEARSON 
STUDIO—Permanent: exhibition of rugs and 
wall hangings by American artists. PEARSON 
GALLERY OF SCULPTURE—June: Bronze rep- 
licas of antique sculptures. PUBLIC LIi- 
BRARY—June: Recent additions in prints. RE/N- 
HARDT GALLERIES—June: Old and Modern 
Masters. To June 20: Paintings, drawings, water 


colors by French and American artists. ROE- 
RICH MUSEUM—To June 15: Students’ ex- 
hibition. Summer: Thibetan banner paintings 


and Old Masters. SALMAGUNDI CLUB—June: 
Annual Summer exhibition. SCHULTHEIS GAL- 
LERIES—June: Paintings by American and 
foreign artists. JACQUES SELIGMANN & CO. 
—To June 15: Modern French water colors and 
drawings. E£. & A. SILBERMAN—June: Old 
Masters and antiques. S. P. R. GALLERIES— 
—June: Summer show of paintings. MARIE 
STERNER GALLERIES—June: American and 
French paintings. HOWARD YOUNG GALLE- 
RIES—June: Selected group of old and modern 


paintings. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—June: American 


primitives; print exhibition. GEORGE HA. 
BRODHEAD GALLERIES—June: Etchings. 


Cincinnati, O. 


ART MUSEUM—To June 21: 
the “‘Romantic Period’’; 
cinnati Art Academy. 


Cleveland, O. 

MUSEUM OF ART—To June 7: 13th Annual Ex- 
hibition by Cleveland Artists & Craftsmen. June 
12-July 12: 11th Annual Exhibition of Con- 
temporary American Painting. PUBLIC LI- 


French prints of 
student work of Cin- 


WINSOR & NEWTON’S 
“LEXINGTON” SKETCH BOXES 


Splendidly finished, 
light, compact and 
most convenient. 
No nails used in 
these boxes, joints 
are dovetailed and 
set with wooden 
pegs. Tin lined; 
hardware nickel- 
plated. Ever y, 
Artist should 
have a “Lex- 
ington” Box. 


No. 5, with Palette, to take panels up to 10’’x14”. 
complete, each $11.00. No. 6 


. with Palette, to take 
panels up to 12’’x!6”, complete, each $14.75. 


Other Boxes $5.75 to $19.00. 


Sent direct if your dealer cannot supply you 


WINSOR & NEWTON'S 
SHOW CARD COLORS 


In a brilliant range of 24 
colors, where bold and strik- 
ing results are required. These 
colors are opaque for poster 
work also. 2 oz. Jar, 25 cents. 
Tint card on request. 





Everything for Artist, Student and School 
Write for folders and dealer's name 


. h St. 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. }},,©¥t_ (7 § 
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AM 

a BRARY—To June 15: Drawings, Thornton 
ler’s Oakley (A.F.A.). 

ner Dayton, O. 

Ro- ART INSTITUTE—June: Brazilian _ paintings 
rski, (Roerich Museum, N, Y.); International Ex- 
on hibition of Lithography and Wood Engraving. 

er Delaware, O. 

AN- OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY—To June 9: 
ints, Paintings from 12th Corcoran Biennial (A.F.A.). 

og Toledo, O. 

ecial MUSEUM OF ART—Summer: 19th annual exhibi- 

AL- tion. 

AL- Bethlehem, Pa. 

ngs, LEHIGH UNIVERSITY—To June 9: American 
a water colors (A.F.A.). 

ER- New Hope, Pa. 

AL- PHILLIPS MILL—To June 14: Spring exhibition 

ngs, by New Hope artists. 

"OF Philadelphia, Pa. 

tion, ART ALLIANCE—Summer: Exhibition by mem- 

RTS bers of the Art Alliance. PRINT CLUB—To 
of June 15: 8th annual exhibition of American 

pS— etchings. June 8-15: Rare prints of famous phy- 

‘apes sicians. NEWMAN GALLERIES—June-July: 

SON Paintings. RENAISSANCE GALLERIES—June- 
and July: Old Masters. 

a Pittsburgh, Pa. 

77. CARNEGIE INTITUTE—To June 14: Paintings 

IN- from Chester Dale collection; drawings of 

dern medieval stained glass, Lawrence B. Saint; 

rater Japanese color prints. To June 7: “Vanishing 

OF- India,” Stowitts. June: Contemporary American 
ex- water colors. 

ees Providence, R. I. 

ME. RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN— 
oad Summer: Recent acquistions by the museum. 
CO TILDEN-THURBER—To June 13: Water col- 
ni ors, John Koopman. 

Old Memphis, Tenn. 

ES— BROOKS MEMORIAL GALLERY—June: Austra- 

RIE lian art exhibition (Roerich Museum, N. Y.). 

i June 5-28; American pottery (A.F.A.). 

dern Dallas, Tex. 

PUBLIC ART GALLERY—Summer: Paintings 

and graphic art; loan collections; Joel T. How- 
ard collection. 
rican 
Houston, Tex. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—June 5-28: Collec- 
tion of paintings from Phillips Memorial Gal- 
lery (A.F.A.). HERZOG GALLERIES—June: 

3 of Lithographs W. Herbert Dunton; French furni- 
Cin- ture. 
San Antonio, Tex. 

WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM (San Antonio 
Ex- Art League)—-To June 15: Texas fine arts ex- 
June hibition. POHL ART GALLERY—June: Mex- 
Con- ican genre paintings. 
Zl- 


Beloit, Wis. 
BELOIT COLLEGE—June: Water colors, Paul L. 


Gill. 
Madison, Wis. 

ART ASSOCIATION—To June 13: Paintings, 
Catherine Klenert. June 15-30: Advertisements 
of 1930 (Art Center). UNIVERSITY OF WIS- 
CONSIN—To June 8: Work by art students of 
University of Wisconsin. 


s Milwaukee, Wis. 

ART INSTITUTE—June 11-July 12: 11th Inter- 
national Water Color Exhibition. LAYTON 
ART GALLERY—To June 8: Drawings, prints, 
water colors, Elena and Myron C. Nutting; 
murals, Thomas H. Benton. June 12-23: Oils and 
water colors, Richard H. Jansen. June 12-July: 
Student work from Layton School of Art. M/L- 
WAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY—June: 
Paintings, George Luks, Ernest Lawson, Ed- 
mund Tarbell, Irving Couse, Ralph Blakelock. 

Oshkosh, Wis. 


OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM—June: 
tional photography. 


































Interna- 





Trying to Be Accurate 

Books of reference do not always agree. 
Tue Art Dicesr recently printed Mary Cas- 
satt’s dates as 1855-1926. G. E. Kaltenbach, 
museum registrar of the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, wrote that he was using the date 1845, 
and asked for verification. Investigation showed 
that the Encyclopaedia Britannica and Mantle 
Fielding’s “Dictionary of American Painters, 
Sculptors and Engravers” agree that Miss 
Cassatt was born in 1855. The firm of Durand- 
Ruel is using 1855; Knoedler’s, 1845. The cata- 
logues of the Witt Art Reference Library, Lon- 
don, and the Frick Art Reference Library, New 


York, and the American Art Annual agree on 
1845. 















































































Patrons 
(Continued from page 23) 


Mrs. Virginia Leberman ..........+++++++4 Austin 
ee ee ere reer ree Denton 
Ce EE Sisc cis seg secetate wir eeeeed Dallas 
Feery  BGWMSIE oon cc ccc seccvccveseece Dallas 
SE eg eee ee Ree ee re Houston 
Mrs. Mary Aubrey Keating ..........- San Antonio 
Vilem Geambee .ccccccccdscccccccesvccece Dallas 
BER. TGS JOCROON ic ce ccc cnc cvecersvee .-Dallas 
Mrs. Georgia K. Fellowes .......... San Antonio 
East Texas State Teachers’ College..... Commerce 
Ne PE ok panes cae cen bs40s College Station 
Bere. Teme B. Warhrougy so: cewccsves Fort Worth 
NE Nn as s/ceclcuas on wage higne ee Houston 
/ 3 a es ee Houston 
PN EN “atric cocisscvvccbowcssa Galveston 
Copeien ie; COMBO | 6.50 ccisns0ds se aee Austin 
PE TOI oo. vc vvvnccnvccvcscccccunce Dallas 
es EE ON vc ceccccnvensseeee Palestine 
Beulah. Sterling Given ...........ccceees Dallas 
ET eS weg. c «ai wie Vis eT ee San Antonio 
RY SERN Fie <8 sec ba ev ees weueeecated Cuero 
ee, CCE San Antonio 
Ths NL SCMMEES. «5. craceveuiee osnan 5-04 Houston 


Bien, ee es BNE Nk okie kadnveves Salt Lake City 
Utah Seats Agri. College ....cscccoveccs Logan 
Dee Genes: RIGUAIGS §. 2. ccc ccccc cece Salt Lake City 
ks FW I Vaicis 4S wWidhe 5 piecdrew's ais thas twee Garfield 
VERMONT 
Be, Sere Bees oo dk. 6ks or bee ve Hyde Park 
ERG. RURNO. CUIOOR 50s hve scle vininke caceled Pittsford 
VIRGINIA 
Lemeneert Art Clad ....6.0cuicsescetacdvex Lynchburg 
MEM OME UEOSE. ck ccdowetcceescnsn ven Richmond 
Rea VUMRUIR uo's 55x45 tisiee'binla 09:4 xs amie Richmond 
Mrs. Emanuel Wallerstein ............ Richmond 
Young’s ELIE So o's cNGin o Sano a's See ee Richmond 
WOON, BONE oo cee sicéneiboces Sweet Briar 
WASHINGTON 
Was WIR 51 EE oa cis oseisin's v.00 Pullman 
Me Be) See EOE 0 050.544 civ. b:0.4 ois wcinscak Seattle 
NER IRI, cho ple Bareipie's's. Ga.cle svoiacove Seattle 
RENN S00 isn tac 6'st's nbs a's 0's-04: ie Seattle 
NN Oo oid «0, Fick wi b:o vin, 458 G aioe oie Seattle 
Mrs. Alexander Hepler ...........ssecce0s Seattle 
PE NE Doce g 5.5.0 bobbie e boa cc sane en Seattle 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 






ReUORM ER = COMINRM, oo. nig ciic'ew bos a@ee 
Augustus W. Agnew 
Charles H. Alden.. 
Horton Force 


ete Sherwood D. Ford 
CN MENON or So esc cies ob os.00eewee Seattl 
Dudley Pratt twin, +.ctua ss 


COIs SUOMI 5s oc ols 6s co bS ba ood dale S 
Mrs. Callie i. ROOD. 6bine st dx-enmeee eed — 
Mire. Cyrume Gates: icc cise ciiccscs South Bellingham 
WEST VIRGINIA 
PU NNN eign Cie ah cisre wae eeacoked Fairmont 
George ee, SOB Rne CAs so Saba anes Mannington 
WI TANI Win cs eS 6 xx cbechnn Moundsville 
WISCONSIN 
O. P. Fairfield 





CGivid.o bis gteeve weed bale aie eae A 

REINER MMI fo os oo) cleo a 3 00 oib:y'ared v0 wail A te 
Sete, BAGONG GW. LOVCIOY 20. k kc eccsccscs Janesville 
OR Ee N.S eee eee ee ee Janesville 
Corl Rae s+ ade eieiW tnd give 6 Stee green La_ Crosse 
Margaret McGillivray .........cccccecee Madison 
NE Bis UO Se = oo o's a lv boca ucen en Madison 
ORR OEONES saath ice srg owlelovtces Ga.0r ee ids - Madison 
Mrs. George 2 a i ee neg, eres 
NN ME NEI eg 6 5 6 ae xe sa latiots oh 6 mate Milwaukee 
ROI I eee Milwaukee 


Eels We, b.  POEMEOR- 66s os os we ccecan Milwauk 
DN Ng SNE 6 oso inin die eonsaarennain “Mibeaaies 
Margaret Pantzer 


CAV ORES TBH SRG Sheboy 

Oshkosh ee OS ee nee Oshkosh 
Spree, EB; PRU oo... -s cewiccces Wauwatosa 
PO IRS MONS Sicko s Stine OR bas eel Whitewater 


IN 6 ig orcs bck Eos oe week Rio Pedras 


CENTRAL AMERICA 
My ie CEE. vc ciswnvsicece's Ciudad de Guatemala 
CANADA 
MINI ote Sa ae eid gS Oat Manitoba 
Mr. & Mrs. Emanuel Hahn ............. Toronto 
We Ms RMON, ong hb ccidaweesirveced Quebec 
FOREIGN 

SNR EN a. po.0 es. 0 0 ook CARNES 088 London, Eng. 
PN ONE: 0 'c.9' 4.0.6's-cone-n ene Paris, France 
Malcolm Humphreys ................ Paris, France 
Se EE cece crusvbecadcee bas London, Eng. 
I oo os so aa epuniie hae. a welt Paris, France 
Mrs. Frances J. Dorman ........... Paris, France 
EE 6s heck bwsneectene Paris, France 
See reer eee Ware, England 
Lucerne Fine Art Co., Ltd....Lucerne, Switzerland 
eT eee Paris, France 
TRAE hs, COUEOR: occ ecccccccis Florence, Italy 
PON PEN ce ccconectecesense Paris, France 
Mrs. Cameron Burnside.............. Paris, France 


De Forest Loved Music 


Robert Weeks de Forest, late president of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, left a bequest 
of $100,000 to the Museum, the income of 
which is to be applied every year to provide 
free concerts in the museum. An endowment 
of $10,000 is to be given to the American 
Federation of Arts. 
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Mysterious 








French Gothic Head. XVth Century. 


To its growing collection of Medieval art, 
the City Art Museum of St. Louis has added 
this Gothic head of limestone, reputed to have 
come from a private chapel in a chateau in 
the neighborhood of Lille. 
cials are puzzled about its past history, feeling 


The museum offi- 


that this fragment must once have held an 
important position in the decorative scheme of 
of the chapel’s interior in the palmy days of 
the Burgundian rule, when Lille was the resi- 
dence of Philip the Good. 

Broken off at the base of the neck, there is 
no hint of costume or attributes which might 
aid in the statue’s identification, while the 
features further mystify by their conflicting 
suggestion of naturalism, as if the intention 
might have been to make a portrait, and of 
abstract idealism, as if it were created in the 
image of some divine being. The head is in 
almost perfect condition and still retains much 
of its original polychrome. 





Utah Likes the Sea 

The little Utah city of Springville is rapid!y 
acquiring a distinguished collection of American 
art. Following its 10th annual national exhibi- 
tion, just held in the auditorium of the High 
School, two more paintings have been added to 
the permanent collection—Anthony Thieme’s 
“Hauling Nets,” a pictorial interpretation of 
the New England fishing industry, purchased 
by the junior class of the High School, and 
Paul Lauritz’s “Crashing Harmony,” a marine 
depicting the power of the sea against a rocky 
coast. 

The collection now numbers 31 paintings, for 
the most part by artists of the conservative 
schooi. A characteristic is the prominent place 
marines hold. Utah likes the sea. 


Gloucester’s Summer Shows 


The Gloucester Society of Artists of East 
Gloucester, Mass., announces the dates for its 
Summer shows. The first exhibition opens 
July 4 and closes July 21; the second will run 
from July 25 to August 18; the third from 
August 22 to Sept. 14; and the “Little Picture” 
exhibition from July 4 to Sept. 14. The ex- 
hibition committee: Margaret Fitzhugh 
Browne, Oscar Anderson, John J. Barry, Alice 
R. Hardwick and Charles Allan Winter. 
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The New Idea 


Annual exhibitions of work by art students 
held throughout the country in the late spring 
may seem a profitless business to many who 
find an interest only in the finished work of 
a professional painter. But these student ex- 
hibitions are a far reaching, stimulating con- 
tinued inquiry into methods of instruction and 
the results obtained. That a quiet revolution 
in art instruction has been taking place in 
America within recent years is becoming more 
and more apparent each year. 

The uniformly excellent but stereotyped an- 
nual displays are passing, and instead has ap- 
peared work of marked technical unevenness 
yet possessed of life and originality. By many, 
drawing is now regarded as the concrete ex- 
pression of the pupil’s own mind, reflecting his 
powers of concentration, observation, and his 
ability to visualize a subject as a whole rather 
than merely in detail. Technical facility fol- 
lows closely behind, its purpose being to give 
the pupil tools with which he may create, rather 
than to equip him to paint well in the man- 
ner of someone else. 

In a recent exhibition of students’ work at 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, these trends 
were strongly manifested, according to the 
critics. Almost 1,000 exhibits were on view, 
ranging from free brush and memory studies 
by children of nine and ten, to imaginative 
and realistic compositions by older pupils. 
Memory, observation and the play of the 





A Review of the Field in Art Education 


imagination are emphasized in the Boston Mu- 
seum classes. 

Further diversity was given: to the exhibi- 
tion this year by including for the first time 
the work of an adult class in “Appreciation of 
Design.” In contrast to the drawings of the 
younger students, the studies of this class re- 
flect the maturity and the definition of the 
adult mind, and the varied personalities of the 
members. Beginning with simple brush strokes 
and the elements of design, the class was di- 
rected through the study of pattern, composi- 
tion, color relations, and, finally, to the de- 
velopment of original design based on still life. 


School Gets Carnegie Funds 


The New York School of Fine and Applied 
Design for Women has received $37,500 for 
its endowment fund from the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration, according to an announcement made by 
Mrs. Dunlap Hopkins, founder of the school 
and first vice-president. The school also re- 
ceived $10,600 in gifts, making the endowment 
$97,500, only $2,500 short of the $100,000 
sought. Cash prizes and awards, totaling $1,- 
600, will be awarded at the forthcoming stu- 
dent exhibition. 


Art Weaving School 


An art weaving school, which will include 
free instruction in tapestry weaving and design, 
will open at Greenwich House, New York City, 
under the direction of Gilbert Foldes. 








A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOL 





Thousands of Students of A. K. CROSS 


will be glad that his vision-training method that “does for art what electricity has 
done for light and power’ will be perpetuated by the incorporation of the 


A. K. CROSS ao Winter ART SCHOOL 


and the CIVIC CLUB’S plan for an endowment of $200,000 


| Artists turn failure into success, students save years by months in this school or 
by home study. Send 15c¢ for color prints to prove that child, amateur or artist by 
use of the “Glass’’ ($3.00) can see as the best painters see, and that anyone may 
draw and paint truthfully if not artistically. Textbook $3.00. 








BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE 











MICHEL JACOBS’ 1931 ue ie 
Second European - African Painting “Tour 
PAINTING THROUGH—France, Holland, Germany, Italy, Spain, Africa 


June 18 to September 28 
June 27th 


June 30th, moonlight 
July 3d 
Also fractional tours—Tours extended to six months 


Send for Booklet—Metropolitan Art School or American Express Co. 


58 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


MICHEL JACOBS, Director 


Author of “The Art of Color’ and “The Art of Composition” 


Individual Instruction, Life, Portrait, Commercial Illustration 
Fabric Design, Costume Design and Interior Decoration 


FINE AND APPLIED ART— PUBLIC SCHOOL ART 
PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 29 TO AUG. 7 
Oil and 


Graduate and under-graduate courses. 
















Drawing and Architecture. Credits applicable 


water color. Painting, Interior Decoration, Cos- toward certification or degree. Out-of-door classes 
tume Design, Public School Drawing, Art Appre- amid the scenic beauties of Pennsylvania’s moun- 
ciation, Art Supervision and Teaching, Mechanical tains. 


For catalog address Director of Summer Session 


The Pennsylvania State College 


State College, Pa. 






















THE BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR COAST OF MAINE 






















LANDSCAPE-PORTRAIT-MARINE 
ETCHING-DESIGN-BLOCK-PRINTIN 
NORMAL-INDUSTRIAL-COMMERCIAL 
POTTERY-JEWELRY-CRAFTS-COLO 
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FRANK ALLEN 
Director Art Education, Cranbrook Foundation 


MARY C. SCOVEL 
Director Teacher Training, Chieage Art institute 
ELAINE HALPIN 
Fine Arts, Brooklyn Polytechnic 
WILLIAM L. LONGYEAR 
Professional Contacts, Pratt institute 
FRED C. THOMPSON 
Massachusetts School of Art 
RUTH E. ALLEN 
Pottery, Cranbrook Foundation 
OLGA ROSS HANNON 
Director of Art, Montana State College 


VERNON SHORT 
Etching, Pratt Institute 


LECTURERS 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU 

Director Fine Arts Pratt Institute 
LOUIS C. PEDLAR 
Advertising New York City 












































































AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL 
JULY 6 TO AUGUST 14 CATALOG 
DESCRIBES FACULTY, COURSES, CREDITS 
AND SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


EDWARD DUFNER, N.A. 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


SIX WEEKS 































Mr. Dufner will conduct two classes at the Booth- 
bay Studios during the months of July and August. 
A elass for professional artists and advanced stu- 
dents, and a class for business men, continuing his 
New York City class. 




















FOR INFORMATION REGARDING THE 
BOOTHBAY STUDIOS AND MR. DUFNER’S 
CLASSES, ADDRESS 


FRANK ALLEN, Director 


LONE PINE ROAD, BLOOMFIELD HILLS 
MICHIGAN 













THE NEW HOPE SCHOOL OF ART 


INSTRUCTOR C. F. RAMSEY 
Summer Session June 15 to September 7 
For further information write the 


CURATOR J.W. McCOMBS 
NEW HOPE, PA. 


THURN SCHOOL OF ART 
EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
June 29th to Sept. 5th 


“The excitement of studying with you is that 
work becomes an adventure in self-discovery.” 
A Student 

You can enjoy this experience. 
Send now for circular D 
















FINGER LAKES COUNTRY | 


Opportunity for a small greup to work outdoors 
this Summer under artist’s personal supervision. 
Studie and living accommodations. 


DONALD OLYPHANT 
DRY RUN STUDIO, 
PINE CITY, NEW YORK 















| LOUIS F. BERNEKER 


CLASS IN OUTDOOR PAINTING 
June 29 to Aug. 22 


at 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


Circular sent upon request 
Write: Secy. Maude Fox, 53 E. 58th St., 























N.Y.C. 

















Dean Meeks’ View 


The development of art instruction in col- 
leges has been so rapid that it has now become 
dificult to find trained teachers to fill the 
number of positions becoming available, ac- 
cording to Everett V. Meeks, dean of the Yale 
School of Fine Arts, in his speech at the annual 
convention of the American Federation of Arts 
held recently at the Brooklyn Museum. 

“American colleges and universities have 
been, and are still, too prone to ignore modern 
art,” Dean Meeks declared. “The young men 
and women that we turn out at the end of 
their four years of college training are going 
to be in many cases the patrons and in some 
cases the creators of the art of the future. A 
fundamental insight into principles, a know]l- 
edge of beauty in the past and an understand- 
ing of methods may go far to counteract the 
vagaries that are the result of unbalanced edu- 
cation and judgment. 

“Let us therefore strive to develop tolerance 
and understanding in our young people. On 
such a program, broad and elastic enough to 
reach all phases of mind, we may hope to build 
for the future. I believe that education and 
knowledge thus sympathetically developed and 
brought to bear on contemporary art may call 
forth and produce an art expression which is 
truly representative of contemporary life.” 

In discussing the responsibility of the college 
in art education Dean Meeks declared that 
“the time has come to break down the bar- 
riers surrounding the old-fashioned courses in 
‘history’ as we have heretofore understood the 
term. It is astounding to think how the teach- 
ing of history has ignored art. Military, polit- 
ical and economic development has been the or- 
der of the curriculum, minus any parallel recog- 
nition of contemporary phases of art.” 

Prof. Patty Smith Hill, director of kinder- 


garten and first-grade education at Teachers 
College of Columbia University, pointed out 
that in the art education of the young “we 
must preserve the beautiful, bold spontaneity 
of the child. Too much criticism or self-con- 
sciousness tends to inhibit spontaneous expres- 
sion. We must learn when criticism kills and 
when it gives life.” 


The Persian Competition 


Prizes have been awarded in the Persian de- 
sign contest based on the Persian Exhibition 
at the Brooklyn Museum. The first prize of 
$100 went to Dorothy Schill of the Philadelphia 
School of Design for Women for a Persian 
garden design for chintz based upon miniature 
paintings. The second prize of $50 was awarded 
to Evelyn Van Horn of the Traphagen School 
of Fashion, New York, for two costumes in- 
spired by the design lay-out of a Persian plate. 

Nearly 500 designs were submitted. The 
museum granted 961 permits to classes and in- 
dividuals to make sketches. The quality of the 
work was high and the employment of Per- 
sian motifs often remarkable. Visiting art- 
ists and teachers were so much interested by 
the competition that Erwin P. Christenson, 
director of education of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts, is planning to form a travelling 
exhibit of the design. 


School Awards Scholarships 


Art scholarships, in the New York School of 
Design, amounting to $2,000, awarded annually 
in memory of Warren O. Van Brunt of Red 
Bank, N. J., this year were distributed as 
follows: First prize, two years’ tuition, Vivi- 
enne Blake, Nutley, N. J.; special prize, one 
year’s tuition, Alfred Hewitt; half scholarships 
for two years, Jesse McDonald, Ruth Dickin- 
son, Robert Simpson and Ernestine Tomaini. 





SCHOOL OF ART 


The John and Mable Ringling Art Museum 
CONNECTED WITH THE SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


SARASOTA, FLA. 


1931—OCT. 1—MAY 15—1932 


ON THE BAY 


NATIONALLY FAMOUS INSTRUCTORS 
Courses in Fine and Applied Art—Drawing—Painting—Design 
SPECIAL OUTDOOR PAINTING CLASSES 
“Regular College Work Leading to a Bachelor’s Degree Given at Art School” 


The famous Ringling Museum contains the most comprehensive art collection 
in America and is available to all students. 


Study in a Semi-Tropical Setting—GOLFING—SWIMMING—FISHING 
For Catalogue Address 


LUDD M. SPIVEY, M. A., B. D., LL. D., EDD., PRESIDENT 


SARASOTA, FLA. 





THE BROWNE 


PROVINCETOWN 
MASS. 


INSTRUCTOR 


ART CLASS 


Season of 1931 


GEORGEELMERBROWNE,N.A. 


FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


Write for Circular C. 
Box 453, 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


| Design 
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Spend Your pesiant in California 
25th annual 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 22 to July 31, 1931 


Faculty of highly trained specialists. Thirty stim- 
ulating courses in the arts and crafts. 


Write for summer catalog D 


F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Calif. 


A. ARCHIPENKO 


ECOLE D’ART 


SUMMER '¥ wovostoct, a. 


FROM JUNE 15th 


16 West 61st Street New York 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE—; 


1825-1931 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


SUMMER SCHOOL, JUNE 22 to AUGUST ist, 1931 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Decora- 
tion, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


ABBOTT SCHOOL OF FINE AND 


= COMMERCIAL ART 


| Summer Session 


July and August 
Commercial Illustration 
1624 H, STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C 


THE EASTPORT SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


EASTPORT, MAINE~w~~~~~—~ 
George Pearse Ennis 


INSTRUCTOR 
TERM, JULY 1st—AUG. 26th. 


Oil Painting, Drawing and Water Color, 
Painting Out of Doors. Painting from 
Model on field. 


For catalogue or information 
Address— 


GLADYS ATWOOD ENNIS, Sec’y. 
67 WEST 87th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


GUY WIGGINS 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
LYME, CONN. 

June 15 to September 15 


Address: 
226 West 59th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY 





SUMMER SESSION | 
ART IN INDUSTRY 


COLOR] spEcIAL COURSE FOR 
DESIGN| JUNIOR GROUPS OF 
CRAFTS| HIGH SCHOOL AGE 


INTERIOR DECORATION 

ART IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

STAGE CRAFT COSTUME 
JUNE 29—AUG. 8 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


RUDOLPH SCHAEFFER 


SCHOOL OF RHYTHMO CHROMATIC DESIGN 
136 ST. ANNE STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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Philadelphia School 
of Design for Women 


Opest ScHOOL oF 
INDUSTRIAL ArT IN AMERICA 


Founded 1844 


Thoroughly professional training in 


Industrial and Decorative Design 
Interior Decoration 
Illustration and Advertising Art 
Fashion Design and Illustration 
Painting in oil and water color 
Modeling from life 
Jewelry and metal work 


Highly developed course for teachers of art in 
Public and Private Schools 


DAY, EVENING esd SATURDAY CLASSES 


European Fellowships for Post-Graduate Study 
Residence Houses for out of town students 


Catalogue and History on request 


Broad and Master Streets 





h 


GranpCentratScuooi/Art | 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN 


CAPE COD. Marine, Landscape, 


A.N.A. July Ist to Sept. Ast. 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Under direction of Edmund Greacen, 


September 15th. 
Write for Cape Cod or New York catalogue. 


7021 Grand Central Terminal 
New York City 





STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 
44th and WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING 
POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT 
CARTOONING AND CRAFTS 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 
Night Classes 












ART SCHOOL 


Detroit 


Crafts, Accredited school; 


lustration, 


SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM 
OF FINE ARTS 


Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Design, 
Interior Decoration, Jewelry 
Metal Work 


Information on request 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Chestnut and Jones Streets 
San Francisco 

Affiliated with the University of California. Spring 
term January fifth to May fifteenth. Professional 
and teachers courses of study in the fine and ap- 
plied erts. 

Write for special catalogue 

LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director. 








PROVINCETOWN, 
and Figure 
Painting under direction of Arthur W. Woelfie, 


IN NEW YORK CITY. 
A.N.A. 
Classes in Painting, and Drawing, Illustration, 
Costume Design and Advertising. Jaume 15th to 


en ae EN 


Society of Arts and 
three 
and four-year courses, Drawing, 
Painting, Modeling, Design, I)- 
Interior Decoration. 

Costume Design, New building, 

“Fall term opens Sept. 28, 1931" 
E. A. GUBRY, Director, 50 Watson St., Detroit, Mich. 














Castles in Spain? 


Frederick Keisler, who has been called a 
“heretic-architect,” is scornful of training 
architects on a diet of cathedrals and believes 
that young Americans should concentrate on 
one-room apartments, according to Louis Sher- 
win in the New York Post. 

“The instructors give pupils problems in 
buildings that they will probably not once in 
all their careers have to. design,” Keisler said. 
“One class that I heard of is asked to concen- 
trate on ideas for an opera house. How many 
times in a man’s life will he have to put up an 
opera house? It is even doubtful whether there 
will be any opera fifty years from now. Possibly 
the professor himself has a commission to build 
one and thinks he may get an idea or two from 
the pupils. 

“In another class they are set the problem 
of building a monastery on a mountain. Now 
who on earth is going to build a monastery 
on a mountain in the twentieth century? 

“What I would say to young architects is: 


| Design a really good disappearing bed or con- 


centrate on a one-room apartment. That is 
really difficult and when you’ve done it you 
will have done something and acquired knowl- 
edge that you can use and that will be of 
general benefit.” 


In Hawthorne’s Studio 
The Grand Central School of Art, New York, 


has established a Summer school in Province- 
town, Mass., located in the studio of the late 
Charles W. Hawthorne, which has been a land- 
mark of the town for nearly thirty years. Many 
artists, now well known, listened to Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s lectures in this historic building. 

The studio accommodates about 75 students. 
Summer classes, open from July 1 to Sept. 1, 
will be under Arthur Woelfle and Edmund 


Greacen. In addition to its Cape Cod school, 
Grand Central will maintain a Summer session 
in New York from June 15 to Sept. 15. 














The TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL of FASHION 


Intensive Six Weeks Summer Course 
Special Classes planned for Teachers 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and illus- 
tration, textile and stage design 
taught in shortest time consistent with 
thoroughness. Day and Evening 
courses. Sunday Nude Drawing and 
Painting Class. Incorporated’ under 
Regents. Certificates given on comple- 
tion of course. Send for circular D. 


1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.) New York 





NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SUMMER stteire 


SCULPTURE—DRAWING— 
PAINTING—MEDALLIC ART 
Individual Instruction, DAY and EVENINGS 
80 West 40th (Beaux Arts Studios) New York City 
Art Academy of Cincinnati 
Founded in (869 
Moderate tuition fees. Day 
and night classes. Drawing, 
painting, modelling, design. 
Professional training in fine 
and applied arts. Students 
have access to museum and 
library. Address Walter H. 
Siple, Director. 
Summer term; June 15 to 
August 8. 
Eden Park Cincinnati, 0. 
aRT ACADEMY 





FURNISHED STUDIO APARTMENT 
Two rooms with bath overlooking attrac- 
tive grounds at $50.00 per month. Furnished. 
ae ait al 31 Hillrest Ave., Summit, 


aN. 


FOR RENT 
Studio apartment in Summit, N. J. Suitable 
for artists or art students. Address: The 
Art Digest, 116 East 59th St., N. Y. Box 510B. 




























THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Oldest Fine Arts 
School in America 


DRAWING, 
SCULPTURE, 


PAINTING, 
ILLUSTRATION 


Illustrated Booklet 


Address 
ELEANOR N. FRASER, Curator 


scroolot ART 


instructors—E.wyn G. Gowen, 
Design and Interior Decoration; 
® Gsorce E. Lampert, Jr., Com- 
merciait Art, Wittiam F. Stecuer, Illustration; 
Scott C. Carses, Fine Arts—and Assistant 
Teachers. 
Scholarship. Placements. Enroll Now. 

Write for Catalog B. 126 Mass. Ave., Boston 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


School of Fine and Applied Arts, 
Brooklyn, New York 


Pictorial Illustration, Advertising 

* Design, Fashion Illustration, In- 
terior Decoration, Industrial De- 
sign, Teacher Training, Architec- 
tural Construction, Architectural 
Design, 37 Studios, 94 Instructors. 
44th Year. Catalogue. 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU. Director 







OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 


THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 


2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 


Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the year. 
Date of entrance and period of study optional. A 
genuine Art Spirit pervades this art school. II- 
lustrated catalog upon request. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 40th Year 


Textile Designing, Fashion Drawing, Poster 
and Commercial-Art, Interior Decoration, Ad- 
vanced Design, Costume Sketch and Life Class. 
Historic Ornament, Teachers’ Course. 


Positions and orders filled 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatntinG, Interior Dac- 
ORATION, DgsiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp Commerciac Art, Pus. Scnoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butigsr, Deas Syracuse, N. Y. 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Leyton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Painting, Sculpture, Teacher 
Training, Advertising Art, Illus- 
tration, Interior and _ Industrial 
Design. Fall term Sept. 21. 

For illustrated catalog address 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
Dept. A.D., 758 No. Jefferson St. 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 
















SUMMER CLASS IN MARYLAND 
Outdoor Painting a - Beautiful Middletown 
alley 


DURING JULY AND AUGUST 


Modern Creative Expression Encouraged 
under personal instruction of 


CHARLES H. WALTHER 
4000 PIMLICO ROAD BALTIMORE, MD. 
Information on request 


Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $25.00 
Day and Evening Classes in Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Composition and Anatomy: Instructors: 
Richard S. Meryman, Principal; S. Burtis Baker, 


Vice-Principal; Mathilde . Leisenring, Eugen 

Weisz, J. Maxwell Miller, George B. Jenkins, 

M.D. For information and Prospectus, address 
MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 

















THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 

























































Country ScHoot (Open Att YEaR) 
Chester Springs, Chester County, Pa. 
(Twenty-six Miles Northwest of Philadelphia) 
Register Now for Summer Classes 
Landscape, Portraiture, Still Life, Decoration, Illus- 
tration, Sculpture. 
(Modeling from Farm Animals) 
Modern Studios and Dormitories . . . Resident 
instructors . . . Tennis, Swimming, Ete. 
EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIPS 































Write for Circular to 


ROY MILLER 
RESIDENT MANAGER 






















Design Workshop 
Direction of RALPH M. PEARSON 


A place where the amateur may combine the 
theory and practice of modern pictorial ond ap- 
plied design. Creative expression for its own 


value and as a means to intelligent ju 
of all art. Summer session at Rockport. Mass. 
Now in session daily at 


NEW SCHOOL for SOCIAL RESEARCH 


66 West [2th Street New York City 


































D WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 

r 24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 

i Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 

i. Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 

% Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 


Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 














WILMINGTON 
ACADEMY OF ART 


ere, DELAWARE 
urs Douglas Duer 


Stanley 
Ida ‘Breve ele Gayle P. Hoskins 
<a 4 vvank E. Schoonover 


ereeus —_— ‘whiteside Director 
Catalogue on request. 

















THE HARRISBURG SCHOOL OF ART 
Drawing, Painting in Oil, Water-color 
Outdoor Sketchin 


e sg. 
SUMMER CLASSES 
Harrisburg, Pa. (on the Susquehanna River) 
June 22-Aug. 15 
Bay Head, N. J. (Barnegat Bay and Ocean) 
July 1-Sept. 1 





Harrisburg, Penna. CATALOG ON REQUEST 
























> 
- DESIGNERS ART 
DRAWING, PAINTING, DESIGN 
Ca Enroll Now for Fall Term (July Scheol) 
‘ N Arts Course 
Frederick W. Ried 
iD. € For Catalog Write Ludwig D. Frank 





376 


Boylsten Street. Beston, Mass. 



























Contact 


The atelier plan now in use in New York 
whereby young painters are brought into di- 
rect contact with practicing architects and 
mural painters should be adopted among stu- 
dent groups in many. cities, according to the 
Christian Science Monitor. Since the summer 
of 1930 the Society of Mural Painters has 
sponsored an atelier wherein students may 
study the monthly programs of the Beaux 
Arts Institute of Design, and which is open 
morning, afternoon and evening at a nominal 
fee of $5 a month. 

“Establishment of the atelier is one more 
indication of the forward-looking program of 
American architects and mural painters today,” 
says the writer. “They share a feeling of obliga- 
tion toward the new generation, toward the 
artists and builders of the future. They wish 
to be assured that no promising talent shall be 
neglected merely because the student has not 
the means to obtain a sound grounding in his 
work. Some of the foremost professionals in 
New York give of their time freely to serious 
criticism of the work done in the atelier. Thus 
the professional of tomorrow is brought into 
contact with the professional of today, and 
obtains at first hand an insight into the con- 
ditions incident to achieving first-rate results 
under competitive conditions. 

“The atelier plan for students of mural paint- 
ing thus offers a bridge between their student 
days and their entry into the profession ‘on 
their own’ or as assistants to established paint- 
ers. This bridge, it is generally acknowledged, 
is a great need of students and semiprofes- 
sionals, for it makes smooth their transition 
from amateur to practicing status. Only those 
of real talent can cross the bridge, while others 
are enabled, while working under professional 
conditions, to discern in just what direction 
their gifts and energies may lead them.” 


Master Institute Students 


Students of the Master Institute of Roerich 
Museum are holding their annual exhibition of 
paintings, etchings, murals, designs, drawings 
and sculpture at the International Art Center 
of the museum until June 10. The exhibition, 
which has been on tour, comprises over 1,000 
pieces. 

Stress is laid on the modern movement in 
art, particularly in the murals, painted by the 
class in dynamic symmetry. The views of New 
York, done from the roof of the museum, which 
commands a magnificent outlook, are of special 
interest. 

















CLASSES IN 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
Recy at East Gloucester, Mass. 
, June 29 to Sept. 5 
Featuring 
FIELD CRITICISMS 
under personal instruction of 


Carl H. Nordstrom 


Address Secretary NABBYS POINT, Ipswich, Mass. 


HENRY HENSCHE 
Wishes to announce the opening of 
SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 
from July 6th to August 29th, 1931 

Tuition $50 


Address: PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 









COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


00 
ting, 
tors: 
aker, 
jugen 
kins, 
dress 


LANDSCAPE CLASS 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER 
FOUR WEEKS $18.00 
CHARLES HEINZ, Instructor 
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SANTA BARBARA 
School of the Arts 


Joun M. GamMBLe 
President 
Betmorg Browne, A.N.A. 

Director 
GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 
DECORATIVE DESIGN—CRAFTS 
SCULPTURE—BRONZE CASTING 

WOOD BLOCK AND LINOLEUM PRINTING 
ETCHING ARCHITECTURE 


Session: 30 weeks, October to May 
ScHo.arsHips AVAILABLE 


Illustrated Catalogue 


914 Santa Barbara Street 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


DOLLARS FROM ART 


SUMMER CLASSES 
START JULY 6™ 


PERSONAL GUIDANCE IN 
ALL PRACTICAL SUBJECTS 
send for cataloque 
CHICAGO ACADEMY or FINE ARTS 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE - CHICAGO 


CHOUINARD 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Summer School, July 6—August 15 
Fine and Applied Arts—All Branches 


741 South Grandview 
Los Angeles, California 


1) da eae) ea 


School of Fine and Applied Art 
300 Students 4-story Building 


Annual Student Exhibition 
May 25-31 Visitors Welcome 
Tea Served Daily 

Botelph St., Beston, Mass. 


CARL 
WERNTZ 
DIRECTOR 





42-44 St. 








“CLEVELAND | 
SCHOOL of ART 


A *CLEVELAND *OH/IO* 


4 year courses in the Fine 
and Applied Arts 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG ON REQUEST 


—_ = = =, — 
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STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


Commercial Art 
Advertising 


Interior Decoration 
Costume Design 


LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY 


sutts 540, 1333 F sT., N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 





BROADMOOR ART ACADEMY 


32 West Dale St. 
Colerade Springs, Colerade 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 8th to August 29th, 1931 


FACULTY 
Seneenee ROBINSON 
e 





WILLARD NASH 
Landscape 
Write for Catalogue 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Schools of Fine and Industrial Art 
Faculty of seventy-five. Courses in all 
branches. Operated on a non-profit basis, 
low tuition. Fifty-third year. Free illus- 

trated catalog. 


Summer Term June 29—Fali Term Sept. 2!. 


Address 
Box AA, 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicage, til. 
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The ST. LOUIS SCHOOL 
of FINE ARTS 


Washington University 





Drawing, Painting, 
Modeling, Commercial 
Design, Magazine Iilus- 
tration, Interior Decora- 
tion, Design, Costume, 
Weaving, Book-Binding, 
Leather, Metal, Pottery 
and China, Composition, 
Perspective, Anatomy, 
Etching, History of Art. 





Se Sent weer 2h ie3t 
ptember i 
For catalog write E. H. 
Wuerpel, Director, 
Room 110, Washington 
University, St. Louis, 











SUMMER 


COURSES IN 2 ON R RT| 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


June 15 to August 7 or June 26 to August 7 


Intensive courses in Fine and Applied 
Arts for public school teachers and 
supervisors, commerctal art workers, 
illustrators, and for those working in 
industries involving the application of 
art. Thorough work in pictorial and 
decorative design, methods in art edu- 
cation, history of art, basic and ad- 
vanced courses in drawing, painting, 
and modeling. For catalog address 


Director of Summer Session 


CARNEGIE 
Schenley Park 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





@ VIENNA 
@ ART CONGRESS 
@ AUGUST—1932 


JOIN LORADO TAFT, ELS- 
WORTH WOODWARD, 
JOHN SHAPLEY, H. H. 
POWERS, 


ROSSITER 
HOWARD AND MANY 
OTHERS FOR OUR 


@ART PILGRIMAGE 


@ EUROPE $560 to $770 


@ Send for Announcement 


Bureau of University Travel 
47 BOYD ST. 











Santa Fe. 


NEWTON, MASS. 


By a Colleague 







































“Cyril Kay-Scott,” by Donald I. Griffith. 


Cyril Kay-Scott, director of the Denver Mu- 
seum and the Santa Fe Art School, has been 
portrayed in Colorado Yule marble by Donald 
I. Griffith, instructor in sculpture of the Chap- 
pel School of Art, Denver University. The 
bust is on exhibition at the Denver Museum. 

Donald J. Bear wrote in the Rocky Mountain 
News: “This portrait, which is forceful in con- 
cept and execution, mediates between a formal 
architectural generalization and a very per- 
sonal portrait. The design indicated in the 
treatment of the hair and beard is intended 
to act as a decorative foil against the simple 
and almost geometrical planal upbuild employed 
in the modelling of the face. It is evident that 
Griffith thinks not in the media terms of clay 
or even bronze, but rather adheres to the an- 
cient dictum of visualizing in the block.” 

Mr. Kay-Scott, who is widely known as an 
artist and teacher as well as a museum. cu- 
tive, divides his time between Denver and 
He hopes to make Santa Fe, with 
its rich traditions, Old World atmosphere and 


| vivid color, a great art education center. 





paiIntiNG SUMMER ercuinc 
ART CLASS 


Direction 
THERESA BERNSTEIN WILLIAM MEYEROWITZ 
July 10—Aug. 25 
Address: Secretary, 44 Mt. Pleasant Ave. 
EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 





ZINC WHITE 


5 
8 
s 
' 
is the oxide of zinc produced by blow- ff 
ing the molten metal into air chambers. ' 
The purity and color depend on the ab- , 
sence of lead and cadmium in the zinc 4 
ore. The only grade used in our . 
tempera colors is the U. S. P. whichis e 
absolutely free of any traces of these 8 
impurities and is a natural, brilliant ® 
white. i 
4 
a 
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£ 
b 
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Write for price list. 


The MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 


LAB OR AO Rose Ss 


10-15 43rd Ave. L. I. City, N. Y. 
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Famous Waterproof Inks 
NOW in Cartridges 


The renowned PELICAN 
Waterproof Drawing Inks 
are now offered in a new 
form — PELICAN Ink 
Cartridges. This handy 
container simplifies work 
with drawing ink and eli- 
minates blotching. A light 
pressure on the ball expels 
the exact quantity of ink 
desired on pen, brush, or 
compass. 

PELICAN Ink Cartridges 
are a boon to all who use 
drawing inks. The ink keeps 
clean and free of dust tothe 
last drop. At leading dealers. 


RICH ART COLOR Co. 


31 West 21st Street, New York. N. Y. 

















BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL, WATER AND 
POWDER COLORS 


“The finest in the W orld— 
Standard of the Colormen’”’ 


Artists’ 
Belgian Canvas 


Thirty different 


and surfaces. LINEN and 
COTTON from 17 in. to 
20 feet and 4 in. wide. 
Special List of 
Absorbent Canvases 


Write for Price List 
and Sample Book 


‘weaves 


Manufacturers and Importers 
ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
129-131 WEST 31st ST., NEW YORK 





USE 


Rembrantk 


COLOAS 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE IRVINGTON NJ. 





The manufacturers and sellers of artists’ sup- 
plies can reach thousands of art students and 
professional artists through Tue Art Dicest. 


















” sup- 
s and 
GEST. 








National Chairman: F. Bamtrarp Wituiams.............27 West 67th Street New York City 
National Secretary and Editor: Witrorp S. Conrow....154 West 57th Street, New York City 
National Treasurer: Gorvon H. Grant................137 East 66th Street, New York City 
National Regional Committee, Chairman: Georce Pearse Ennis. .67 West 87th St., New York City 
National Lectures Committee, Chairman: Franx Haze.v. .321 West 112th Street, New York City 


THE NEW JERSEY STATE CHAPTER 
OF THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PRO- 
FESSIONAL LEAGUE ORGANIZED 


The following call letter, dated April 18, 
1931, was mailed to over 600 New Jersey 


artists and friends of American art. 


The American Artists Professional League is 
completing plans to organize a New Jersey State 
Chapter of the League. , 

An invitation to membership is cordially enclosed, 
explaining the high aims and useful purposes of 
this important national organization which has ac- 
tive chapters in many states. The American Artists 
Professional League believes in the Bape ne of co- 
operation among artists, dealers and organizations. 

any of the difficulties facing artists, dealers and 
organizations are being solved in a practical way 
by the League. ae 

The Trustees of the Montclair Association have 
generously invited the New Jersey members of the 
League to hold their organization meeting at the 
Montclair Art Museum, and, when organized as a 
Chapter, to hold the Chapter’s stated meetings at 
the Museum; furthermore, are planning to extend an 
invitation to the Chapter to hold an Annual 1931 
Exhibition under their auspices at the Museum. 

The annual dues ($3.00) are extremely | slight 
in comparison with the many benefits, which in- 
clude an annual subscription to The Art Digest, in 
which the League conducts, in each issue, an Inde- 
pendent Department devoted to the interests of the 
members of the League and by which the League 
maintains constant touch with its members. 

When signing the membership blank, please state 
whether or not you are already a subscriber to 
The Art Digest, and, if so, deduct one dollar, 
making your dues $2.00 instead of $3.00. Check 
should be drawn to the order of The American 
Artists Professional League, and mailed with en- 
rollment blank, if possible before April 30, 1931, to 

The American Artists Professional League 
The Montclair Art Museum 
No. 1 South Mountain Avenue 
Montclair, New Jersey 

A meeting of all New Jersey members of the 
league is hereby called to be held on Sunday after- 
noon, May 10, at 2:00, at the Montclair Art 
Museum, for the purpose of effecting a permanent 
New Jersey Chapter organization. The prelimi- 
nary exhibition plans, above referred to, also will 
be considered at this meeting. 

Trusting to have the pleasure of your enrollment 
and co-operation. 

Sincerely yours, 
HARRY LEWIS RAUL, 
New Jersey Regional Chairman. 


Lucien-Lefebvre-Foinet 


HAND GROUND OIL COLORS 
Made in France 
All permanent range of colors. Superfine quality. 


STUDIO SIZE TUBES 
Earth Colors, Ochres, light red, etc...40¢ per tube 


Cobalts, Madders, etc................ 1.25 per tube 
Cadmium Yellows, etc............... 2.00 per tube 
Cadmium Red and Cobalt Violets....3.00 per tube 


Also Artco Belgian Canvases at lowest prices in 
the U. S. A. 


Samples and price lists on request to 


ART IMPORTING CoO. 


733 Public Ledger Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 














J. Greenwald, Ime. est. 1900 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
PICTURE FRAMES 
All Work on Premises 


668 Lexington Ave. New York City 
Plaza 3-2168 (Near 56th St.) 





Quaker City Art Supp.Ly 
CoMPANY 






Artists’ Materials 


N. E. Cor. 10th and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 







AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


A nationwide organization of American artists and art lovers, working pasitively and impersonally 
for contemporary American art and artists. Regional Chapters throughout the United States. 








Reporting on the organization meeting, the 
New Jersey State Chairman, Mr. Harry Lewis 


Raul, reports as follows under date of May 16: 
I have the pleasure to report that, on May 10th, 
the organization meeting of the New Jersey State 
Chapter of the American Artists Professional 
League was held at The Montclair Art Museum. | 
A representative gathering was present and plans 
were forwarded looking to the active participation 
of the Chapter in the work of the League. Thirty- 
eight new members were added at the meeting, 
making a total membership of 124 in the New Jersey 
State Chapter. Additional members are enrolling, 
several having come in within the last few days. 

The Trustees of the Montclai> Art Association, 
through their President, Mr. Arthur O. Town- 
send, who addressed the meeting, generously in- 
vited the New Jersey Chapter to have its head- 
quarters and to hold its stated meetings at the 
Montclair Art Museum, No. 1 South Mountain 
Avenue, Montclair, New Jersey. Mr. Townsend, 
in his address of welcome to the Chapter, ex- 
oa assurance of the hearty co-operation of the 

useum and made mention of an interesting coin- 
cidence in that the occasion of our organization 
meeting was the first time that the beautiful new 
wing of the museum, just completed, has been used 
for any purpose. Our Chapter responded with a 
resolution of appreciation and thanks for the 
splendid co-operation extended. | 

Mr. F. Ballard Williams, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Executive Committee of the League, gave a 
very inspiring address explaining the general pur- 
poses of the American Artists Professional League, 
and the part that Regional Chapters may be ex- 
pected to contribute in attaining the high aims of 
the League. 

Another very interesting feature of our meeting 
was an address by Miss Marion Haviland, Director 
of the Montclair Art Museum, outlining some of the 
progressive policies underlying the yearly programs 
of the Museum. Miss Haviland extended an invi- | 
tation to the members of the New Jersey Chapter | 
to hold an Annual Exhibition next Fall under the | 
auspices of the Museum. 

The following officers and board of directors were | 
elected: 

Officers—Chairman: Harry Lewis Raul, 312 High- 
land Ave., Orange; Vice-Chairman, Judge Harry | 
V. Osborne, Newark; 2nd Vice-Chairman, Henry 
S. Eddy, Westfield; Recording Secretary, Miss 
Elizabeth N. Townsend, Montclair; Corresponding 
Secretary & Treasurer, Miss Adelaide M. Newhall, 
20 Oxford St., Montclair. 

Board of Directors—William N. Hasler, Cald- 
well; Charles Warren Eaton, Bloomfield; F. Bal- | 
lard Williams, Glen Ridge; Mrs. Alvoni R. Allen, 
Jersey City; Mrs. Robert G. Bellah, Upper Mont- | 





| clair; Mrs. Josephine Gesner Raul, Orange; Arthur | 


©. Townsend, Montclair; C. Jac Young, Weehawken | 
Heights; Van Dearing Perrine, Maplewood. 

In accordance with a resolution passed at the | 
meeting, a committee, headed by Judge Osborne, 
was appointed to secure a state charter and to pre- 
pare appropriate by-laws for the conduct of the 
Chapter. 


May I take this opportunity to express our | 
thanks to the officers and members of the National 
Executive Committee and the National Regional 
Committee for their co-operation in establishing the | 
New Jersey State Chapter. 


* * & 

WON’T YOU JOIN THE LEAGUE? 

All Americans interested in American Art are | 
welcomed to membership in this League. 

Those working in the field of the visual arts 
are enrolled as Professional or Associate Profes- 
sional Members. 


For the convenience of the art world, a blank 
is given below: 
FOR LEAGUE MEMBERSHIP 
The American Artists Professional League, 
Gordon H. Grant, National Treasurer, 
137 East 66th Street, New York, N. Y. | 
I wish to become a member of the League. | 
Enclosed find a check for ($3.00) ($5.00), 
drawn to the order of The American Artists | 
Professional League. in payment of (Profes- | 
sional), (Associate Professional), (Lay) Dues 
to January 1, 1932. 
NES CN cs eos os Rie ace wee ec er euees 
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Small profits with 
frequent turnover of 








stock makes this pos- 
sible. 
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Write for 1931 lists. 
























E.H.&A. C. Friedrichs Co. 


136-140 Sullivan St. 
New York, N. Y. 















Serving art since 1868 




















Artists’ Sketch Boxes 


At Special Summer Prices 
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All Boxes Fitted With Palette 


and have adjustable arm to use of canvas Panels. 
FINISHED and POLISHED in BLACK WALNUT. 
No. 1—Metal lined as illustrated hold two Panels, size 
10” x 1 

2 as above to hold two Panels, 
































Yo. 3 as illustrated without metal lining and lock, 
but with wood partitions. Holds two Panels, size 
1e” = 14° each $3.45 
No. 4 same as No. 3, but holds two Panels, size 
i?” = 16 -each $3.95 


(BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER) 


Erwin M. Riebe Co. 


159 E. 60th St., 49 E. 9th St., New York City 




































































‘Papers for “Printing 


Etchings, Wood-cuts, Lithographs 











Soft Japanese and European 
Hand, Mould and Machine Made 











A large variety of Sur- 
faces and Textures. Prices 
and Samples on request. 





























Carried in stock by 


JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 
109 East 31st Street New York City 












The manufacturers and sellers of artists’ sup- 
plies can reach thousands of art students and 
professional artists through Tue Art Dicest. 
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Mystical Grandeur of Byzantine Art Revealed 


¥ 


The Crucifixion.” Gold Enamel Byzantine 
Plaque. XIIth Century. E. & A. Silberman. 


Reproduced herewith are three of the rare 
treasures from the group of more than thirty 
important loans made by American private col- 
lectors and art dealers to the Byzantine art 
exhibition now being held at the Musée des 
Arts Decoratifs in the Louvre, as told in the 
15th May issue of Tue Art Dicest. These 
three items—a gold cross studded with emeralds 
and rock crystals, lent by the Bachstitz Gal- 
leries; a life size marble of the Vth or VIth 
century, lent by the Brummer Galleries; and 
the gold enamel placque of the XIIth century, 
representing the Crucifixion, lent by E. & A. 
Silberman—are among the most admired of 
the exhibits. America’s contribution to this 
world wide assemblage was gathered under the 
auspices of the College Art Association, as- 
sisted by Joseph Brummer. 

This exhibition presents for the first time 
the full splendor of Byzantine decorative art, 
dating from the first centuries of the Christian 


era to the Turkish conquest of Constantinople | 


“Malign” 


Coincident with the first exhibition in Eng- 
land of Picasso’s paintings at the Alexander 
Reid and Lefevre gallery, London, the new 
art magazine, Atelier, carries a timely article 
in its June issue on “Picasso and the Cul-De- 
Sac of Modern Painting” by William Gaunt. 
After bringing out the point that Picasso, at 
the age of 50, can no longer be regarded as 
a “flaming torch of the avant garde,” but as 
one of the most “conspicuous landmarks of 
the immediate past,” Mr. Gaunt writes of the 
influence that Picasso has had on the young art- 
ists of Europe and America: 

“There is still a leaning on the part of the 
critics to write about Picasso and the other 
painter with whom, on grounds of extreme 
modernity, he is frequently coupled—Matisse— 
as reprehensible young men starting riotously 
out in life. A little book on Matisse, published 
by The Studio, incited only the other day an 
article in a newspaper whose author was still 
aghast at the daring novelties produced by the 
placid elderly gentleman of sixty. It is almost 
as if one were to attack Darwin under the 
impression that he had just written the Origin 
of Species. 

“Contemporary criticism hardly deserves its 
adjective if it continues to look upon a passing 
generation as naughty boys, revive obsolete 








Life Size Bust in Marble. Vth or Vith 
Century. Lent by Brummer Galleries. 


in 1453. Here, concentrated in one spot, are 
paintings, ivories, manuscripts, sculptures, 
enamels, jewels and gold decorations—treasured 
masterpieces of a bygone age, which are usu- 
ally inaccessible to students in Western Europe. 
Although it is still necessary to visit such 
centers as Constantinople, Salonica, Mount 
Athos, Mistra or Daphni to gain a full idea 
of the greatness of Byzantine architecture and 
monumental decoration in painting and mosaic, 
the Paris exhibition of portable objects suc- 
cessfully achieves its purpose, according to the 
European critics. 

The London Observer stated that this array 
of Byzantine art will enable students to check 
the claims advanced for it by Robert Byron 
and David Talbot in their recent book, “The 
Birth of Western Painting.” “An art so in- 
tricate and sumptuous,” said the reviewer, 
“and seemingly so remote from our modern 
experience, requires analysis and interpreta- 
tion; and this Mr. Byron and Mr. Rice have 


thrills and adopt antiquated methods of mak- 
ing the flesh creep. After all, the first quarter 
of the century, with all its New Freedoms is 
ee 

“Though Picasso’s influence has been enor- 
mous it has not, however, been uniformly good. 
On painting it has been actually malign. The 
subjects of his paintings (if so they may be 
called) have been sedulously copied in every 
part of the world. Earnest young students in 
New York, in Prague, in Berlin, in Vienna, in 
London, in Paris itself, have cribbed monoto- 
nously, the mandoline, the copy of the Figaro, 
the plaster cast, the heraldic figures, as if to 
acquire the virtue of the master by repeating 
him. The freedom with which he has discarded 
every canon and broken every rule, with which 
he has claimed the right of an artist to work 
as he pleases and as he feels, has been a giddy 
wine rising to the head of weaker followers 
and driving them into a sort of mad mediocrity. 

“He, who is so capable a technician when 
he chooses to be, has spurned technique. When 
the average man sees one of those slight pencil 
drawings, sometimes done without lifting the 
pencil from the paper, he is apt to exclaim 
‘Why, I could do that.’ A conceivable answer 
is ‘Why not? Why should you not exercise 
your own hand, letting it convey in however 
crude a manner the impression that visible ob- 
jects make on your mind?’ The only conclusion 





in Paris Show ; 


bane 


Gold Cross with Emeralds and Rock Crystal. © 
XIth Century. Lent by Bachstitz. 


boldly undertaken and successfully achieved” 
The positive, materialist art of the ancient) 
world, with its emphasis on earthly attributes: 
and purely human values, requires no elucida= 
tion; it is self-explanatory almost to the point o 
platitude. But the transcendental art of By-” 
zantium, compact of spiritual intensity and” 
sensuous magnificence, has a double aspect, 
and yet a single nature, which reminds us” 
strangely of the Christian mystery which if 
was almost uniquely occupied in glorifying. ~ 

“Mr. Byron and Mr. Rice illustrate the? 
transition from ancient objectivism to medie-| 
val mysticism chiefly by the paintings of they 
Macedonian School on Mount Athos, the cycies 
of Mistra, the Cretan School on Mount Athos,” 
and El Greco, whose work they regard as the) 
climax of Byzantine transcendentalism. . . . In 
Byzantine art the scale leans persistently 
towards the divine; that is why the Western 
mind, however dazzled and admiring, finds it 
always alien and intangible.” ' 


is that such a person should not immediately 
consider himself a master, or absolved from 
the necessity of work and discipline. Picasso 
the Liberator has also been Picasso the De# 
stroyer. A school, several schools, have grown; 
up who feel that they need only daub or scrawh§ 
in the cubist convention to be acclaimed. Exe) 
cept amongst the artisans of art, the hardy) 
perennials of the academics, there is no standard) 
left of ‘correct’ drawing, no approved method? 
of painting. There is not even any valid) 
criticism if painting is anything you like toy 
think it is... . 

“The emotional capacity of discord has been 
worked so hard that it ceases to excite. The? 
abstraction is complete, and once complete the 
mind and senses refuse to grapple with it im, 
unison, the senses alone receiving the somewhat 
trivial titillation which is given by the pattern) 
of an Oriental rug. 

“Here in fact is the Cul-de-Sac of modern) 
painting. It has done the one thing which? 
painting cannot afford to do. It has denied® 
life. The Cubist is like the Mohammedan if 
this refusal of the physical and organic world) 
and like the Mohammedan he produces even-) 
tually nothing more than a decoration.” 


Tue AxBAMMP will gladly try to find any 


work of art desired by a reader. 
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